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With. our IMPROVED AIR-SPRING we obtain a rate of speed at least ONE-THIRD 
FASTER than ts possible in a press using the wire spring. 


The value of this invention, together with our PATENT DELIVERY GEARED SLIDERS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS, 
is no longer disputed by competitors. 


WE DESIRE TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF COUNTRY PRINTERS TO 


()UR [MPROVED A IR-SPRING (COMPLETE (COUNTRY PRESS, 


The Fastest, Cheapest and Best Made Country Press in the Market. 


THE FACT THAT THERE ARE NO SECOND-HAND AIR-SPRING COTTRELL COUNTRY PRESSES TO BE FOUND 
IN THE MARKET IS PROOF OF THEIR DURABILITY AND USEFULNESS. 








SEND FOR QuR [LLUSTRATED (CATALOGUE. 


8 Spruce St., New York. | 198 Crark St., Cuicaco, ILL. 
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ESTABLISHED) A. =a & Ee. i festaBLasHD 
ELECTROTYPERS, 


WOOD and MAP ENGRAVERS, 


Nos. 155 AND 157 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Every description of work in our line executed promptly, in the best 
manner, at moderate prices. 


For Specimens of our work, we refer to THE ELECTROTYPE JOURNAL, 
published by us, showing the 


Latest and Choicest Designs of Cuts, Ornaments, 


BORDERS, EtTc., 


WHICH HAVE A MARKET IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


Estimates and information on work in our line cheerfully furnished. 





The Old Style Gordon Presses. 





E1cutu Mepium—7 X11, inside chase—with Throw-off, on cars at Factory, $175. 
Quarto Mepium—10 X15, inside chase—with a off, on cars at Factory, $270. ‘ 
SS 5 per cent for cash - 
Steam Fixtures, $15. These pricesinclude1 Roller Mould, 2 Sets Stocks and 3 Chases. 
Built in the Most Substantial Manner, and of the Best Materia’. 


Of the large number of these Presses manufactured and sold BY US, NOT ONE 
HAS FAILED to give entire satisfaction. 


F. M. POWELL & CO., 119 SouTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


_A, BELFORD, C. SLEMIN, Jr., 





YPSILANTI MILLS. 
ANN ARBOR MILLS. 
JACKSON MILLS. 


F.P.ELLIOTT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER, 


208 & 210 Ranvo.pu St., Cuicaco. 


GEDDES MILLS. 
BIRKETT MILLS. 


We have the best and finest stock of Paper for 


Publishers, Printers, Stationers 


MERCANTILE USES GENERALLY, 


Give us a call at our New Store, or write us for samples before 
buying elsewhere. 


F. P. ELLIOTT & CO. 





R. NEVERS, Jr., 
President. Sec’y- Treas. Superintendent. 


THE CENTRAL 





Lithogvaphing 


AND 


Lungraving Co. 


313-319 Wabash Avenue, 














Cor. Congress St. - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


All classes of..Lithographing, Wood 
Engraving and Printing. 





SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


SUPERIOR MILLS. 
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Steam Electrotype Foundry. 
Office of Printers’ Cabinet. 


Man}. Chicago Taylor Printing Presses. 
Western Branch Johnson Type Foundry. .- 


ROUNDS 


TYPE AnD PRESS 
COMPANY. 


(Successors to S. P. ROUNDS.) 





PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 





175 MONROB STRBEBT. 


(CHICAGO, [LLS. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 


184 & 186 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPERS 


UsEep By PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS 


We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands 
of goods which we carry ip stock: 


FLORENCE MILLS, 


WAWASA MILLS, FLAT 
LAKE SHORE MILLS, 
BUTLER MILLS, f and RULED 
PAPERS. 


ST. CHARLES MILLS, 
LEDGER MILLS, 
L. L. BROWN’S LEDGER PAPERS. 





We also have a full line of 


Holiday Cards, Ball Programs, Wedding Goods 
OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER 


made to order on short notice. 





GEO. MATHER’S SONS, Sixty 
John Street, New York, manufacture 
fine Printing Ink of all colors, and 
many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 





For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 
Material everywhere. 





W.D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. 


LIMITED. 





FINE | 


PRINTING INKS 
| BLACK »° COLORED | 

















75 Fulton Street, 


NEW YORK. 





WESTERN BRANCH: 


155 Dearborn Street, Room 5, 


CHICAGO. 
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FURNISHED. Established 804, “PROMPTLY 


FARMER, | ITTLE & (60. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 








‘Tyee Founpers. 


EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


OUR Cast from the , 
BOOK AND / y PP TD BEST pierre 
NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. 





Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND, A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, § TANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 
HICAGO r " 
cHrancu.} CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. {NqdSoe st. 


Bradner Surry & Co. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


BOOK, PAPE WRITING, 
NEWS, WRAPPING. 





SPEGIALTIZS. 


“CLIMAX” BLOTTING, WESTON’S LEDGER, 
CRAWE’S BOND, 
CRANE BROS, “ALL LINEN” 
AND “JAPANESE” LINEN FLATS. 
New YEAR Carbs, PROGRAMMES, WEDDING GooDs, 


ADVERTISING CARDS, TAGS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


BRADNER SMITH & CoO. 
CHICAGO. 





‘L. SCHAUPPNER & Co. 


PRINTERS’ & LITHOGRAPHERS’ 
EMPORIUM. 


196 and 198 Clark Street, - CuHIcaco. 


List of Second-Hand Machinery and Material 
7 *—— FOR SALE —+ 


Thoroughly overhauled and warranted in first-class condition. 








24X29 HOE, latest, with back-up motion. 

31X46 COUNTRY COTTRELL & BABCOCK,, steam power. 

1 24X30 POTTER PRESS, tape delivery. 

PONY POTTER, tapeless delivery, almost new. 

KIDDER JOBBER, with patent numbering attachment. 

KIDDER JOBBER, good as new. 

1 EIGHTH-MEDIUM BALTIMORE JOBBER, with steam. 

3 QUARTER-MEDIUM O.S. GORDONS, with or without steam fixtures. 

5 EIGHTH-MEDIUM 0O.S. GORDONS. 

1 HALF-MEDIUM 0O.S. GORDON. 

A large lot of Shaftings Hangers and Belting. 

32-inch Power CHAMPION PAPER CUTTER. 

33-inch BROWN & CARVER POWER PAPER CUTTER. 

30-inch PEERLESS LEVER CUTTER, almost new. 

34-inch CRANSTON POWER UNDERCUT. 

x FOOT STABBER, Sanborn’s make. 

100 Double and Job STANDS, almost new. 

A large lot of News and Italic CASES. 

1,000 Fonts of TYPE. 

10,000 Ibs. of BODY TYPE, from pearl to pica, in lots to suit. 

400 lbs. METAL FURNITURE, in fonts to suit. 

And the largest assortment of Liquor, Cigar and general stock LABELS ever 
placed in this market. 


If you have anything you want to trade for any of the above, write us, as we are 
right on the dicker. Everything sold by us 1s warranted, or no sale, 





BLOMGREN Bros. & Co. 


Electrotypers, 
Stereoty pers 


AND 


Relief Plate Engravers, 
162 and 164 South Clark Street, 


CHICAGO. 





If you have any Maps, Autograph Letters, Signatures, Mechanical 
Illustrations, Diagrams, Plats of Subdivisions, Plans of Mines or Build- 
ings, send to us and get estimates. 

We have on hand upward of ten thousand cuts suitable for Book 


Illustrations, Bill Heads, etc., and for advertising purposes. 
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VoLuME I. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 
HOUGH printing and typography are now usually 
considered synonymous terms, and though the former 
may be said to embrace the latter, the history of the former 
covers a period of some thousands of years, and the latter 
is of comparatively modern invention. Printing embraces 
all those processes in which reference is had to any impres- 


sions made on one substance by another. In this sense | 


the imprint of the foot of Adam on the soil of the Garden 
of Eden was an impression that might with propriety be 
classed under the head of 
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by the ancients, was to cover its face with some thin sub- 
stance containing the engraving, and then cut from the 
block with a sharp instrument all parts of the surface not 
covered by the drawing. This left the picture in bas-relief, 
which, when applied to any plastic body, left its impress 
below the surface ; or, if first covered with coloring matter 
and applied to a hard and level surface, it left its traces on 
the portions touched. Some specimens are found which 
indicate that the characters were sunk in the type block 
and thus a bas-relief was left in the plastic body, or a black 

background with uncolored 





printing, though Adam did 
not invent the foot and may 
not have noticed the impres- 
sion. Indeed, it is said of 
one of the claimants for the 
honor of the invention of 
types that the idea was sug- 
gested by seeing the track of 
an animal in the mud. 

There are many sugges- 
tions in the history of the 
art that might have led to the 
development of typography 
which existed thousands of 
years before anything of value 
was discovered. Long before 
the Christian era devices 
were in use for making im- 
pressions of regular form, and 
for the purpose of preserving 
thought. It must not be sup- 
posed that prior to the inven- 
tion of movable types that 
all records were made by the 
pen, the brush or the chisel. 
In Egypt, especially, have 


| letters made on the level sur- 
| face. 

When we remember that 
the Chinese alphabet consists 
of almost as many letters or 
characters as there are words 
in the language, and that 
almost every letter or char- 
acter is a word, we need not 
go further in our search for a 
reason why these ingenious 
people have never made much 
progress in printing, and why 
the ancient methods of en- 
graving have not down to this 
day developed into typogra- 
phy. A font would neces- 
sarily consist of thousands of 
characters, while in European 
and other western languages 
the words are divided into 
different parts or letters, the 
number being so few as to 
make the invention of the 
different characters for the 
different sounds easily sug- 





been found numerous speci- 
mens of printing, the impres- 
sions being made by engraved 
blocks on bricks or cylinders while in a plastic state, 
instead of on paper. The whole representation, whatever 
it may have been, whether hieroglyphic or picture, was 
made on a block of wood in a reversed form, in the same 
manner as it is now done by the wood engraver, and 
applied to the bricks or cylinders by the pressure of the 
hand. ‘The ancient Greeks and Romans also made similar 
reversed cuts and used them for similar purposes; but as to 
how much the art of printing, as such, in one of these 
countries related to or was learned from the other, is only 
speculation. The Chinese also had some idea of the pro- 
cesses of stamping, and probably used a pigment or ink 
for the purpose of making the impressions more legible 
before any other people. 

The common method of preparing the block, as used 











JOHN GUTENBERG, 





gested. 

In Europe, before the in- 
vention of movable types was 
made, the methods of printing were similar to those 
employed in China and othereastern countries ; but whether 
the art was learned from the Chinese or whether it was an 
original discovery is an unsettled question. Certainly suf- 
ficient time had elapsed, had it been considered very val- 
uable, for it to make its way into all parts of the world. 
On the other hand, the art does not seem to have been par- 
ticularly popular, and, as there was scarcely any communi- 
cation between the Chinese and Europeans, it is not 
unlikely that printing from blocks with ink was an Euro- 
pean invention. 

The oldest specimens of printing from these rudely 
engraved blocks date about the year 1400, and the earliest 
with a certain date was printed in 1423. This one is a 
representation of St. Christopher, with the infant Saviour 
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clasped in his arms. Almost all the first prints were of a 
sacred character. Following the particular one named, we 
find a number of ancient prints which, while without date, 
bear certain marks, monograms, or allusions that approxi- 
mately fix their dates. 

In the different languages of Europe, at the time of 
which we write as of now, a few characters or letters repre- 
sented the whole literature of the language, and, unlike the 
Chinese, the door was wide open for progress ; and so we 
find that hardlyascore of years had passed since the general 
adoption of the block printing until improvements on that 
system began to be made. ‘The block method, however, 
continued in use for many years after movable types were 
invented. Indeed, we may say, it has continued in use in 
a limited degree to the present time. 

The next step in the art was the engraving of single 
words on separate blocks, and some of the blocks that had 
been engraved were cut in proper shapes and sizes, pre- 
serving the logotypes for the purpose. This step toward 
perfection was very short, and the method was never gen- 
erally adopted. 

Just at this date appears in the history of printing the 
names of three men to whom the historian gives the credit 
of the invention of movable types. They are Gutenberg, 
Fust and Schéffer. There are claims for several others as 
first inventors, and some are very strong, notably those of 
Koster, of Holland, and Mentellin, of Strasburg. The 
latter makes his own claim on his own tombstone. His 
epitaph reads as follows: ‘I repose here, John Mentellin, 
who, by the grace of God, was the first to invent in Stras- 
burg the characters of printing, by means of which a man 
may write more in a day than formerly in a year.’’ 

Of the three named, Gutenberg was, without doubt, 
the originator of the movable type; Fust, the proprietor 
of the enterprise, and Schéffer, an employé who suggested 
the mold or matrix for casting the separate types. 

To Gutenberg and Schdffer, then, is attr >uted the credit 
of originating the system of movable types, which, while 
there have been many improvements in presses and other 
devices, the original idea as conceived and brought into 
use by these two men has remained to the present day. 

Fust, while laying claim to the discovery or invention, 
cannot be credited with more than a monetary interest in 
it. He was the banker or proprietor of the enterprise of 
which Gutenberg and Schéffer were the workmen. 

John Gutenberg was a native of Mainz. The pre- 
cise date of his birth is not certain, but it is presumed to 
be about 1400. Of his early life comparatively little is 
known, but in 1434 we know he was living in Strasburg. 
In the age of which we write, science, literature and the 
arts were almost wholly secrets, and they were confided to 


a select few. Gutenberg seems to have been a possessor 


of the then secrets of typography, and we read of several’ 


unsuccessful attempts at the practice of his arts. Finally, 


he finds himself, in 1450, associated with Fust as above 
stated, with means and influence at his command to perfect 
and use his invention, which, doubtless, he had for years 
been studying. His partnership with Fust, however, seems 
not to have resulted in any particular advantage to himself, 
as their association soon came to an end by Fust bringing 





a suit against him, and possessing himself of all his presses 
and other devices. Fust retained in his employ Peter 
Schéffer, who made some improvements in the apparatus. 
Gutenberg then obtained pecuniary assistance from other 
parties, and prosecuted his work. ‘The works produced 
by him were almost altogether of a religious character, as 
were those of almost all the early printers. In 1455, by 
authority of the church, he printed a work called ‘‘ The 
Letters of Indulgence,’’ and five years later the ‘‘ Catholi- 
con,’’ and parts of the bible. At this time Gutenberg 
was at least sixty years of age; and though he had accom- 
plished but little for the number of years spent in the 
work, as compared with what is done in this age, he had 
given to the world the basis of a system of recording its 
events and preserving its literature that but for its inven- 
tion and discovery the world at this time would scarcely 
have advanced in this particular beyond what we find it 
when he came upon the scene. In 1465 high honors were 
conferred upon him by the government of his country in 
recognition of his valuable services to science. He died 
February 14, 1468. 

The portrait of -John Gutenberg herewith given is 
taken from an old print in the National Library in Paris, 
and is supposed to be the best likeness of the inventor of 
printing now in existence. 





THREE YEARS IN INDIA. 
BY EDWARD KELLY, 

N writing this article, it is my intention to give a short 
account of what I saw and learned during a three 
years’ sojourn among the printers of the East. Why I 
went to that country is of little importance ; suffice it to state 
it is not an advisable place for an American printer to ven- 
ture an existence in, as he would find it a difficult task to 
earn a living at typesetting (prices considered). Ido not 
mean to affirm that there are no successful foreign printers 
there, but the few who are there have attained high-salaried 
positions by dint of superhuman efforts, or have been pitch- 
forked into government offices through influence. The 
work of an European superintendent consists of proof- 
reading, estimating, and giving orders to his subordinates, 
who repeat the process, one to the other, until the native 
foreman receives the questionable translation of the ‘‘ Bur- 

rah Sahib’s’’ instructions. 

The population of India greatly exceeds three hundred 
millions, and the printing necessary to keep such a vast 
number of persons enlightened and delighted is more 
easily imagined than described, as every province has a 
distinct language; therefore I will not attempt to give 
details of the number and characters of the languages in 
which printing is produced, but confine my remarks to 
English-printed publications only, and those employed in 
connection therewith. 

Daily newspapers number about thirty, the most influen- 
tial of whichare the Pioneer, Allahabad, circulation, 4,000 ; 
the Englishman, Calcutta, 3,500; Civil and Military 
Gazette, Lahore, 3,000; Bombay Times, 3,000, and the 
Madras Mail, 3,000. The price charged for a daily paper 
is twelve cents. Leaders are set up in small pica, and 
bourgeois is the smallest type used. The implements in use 
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nearly all offices in America, the only exception being the 
composing-stick, which may well be termed a ‘‘stick,’’ as 
it is a rudely constructed piece of wood made purposely 
for newswork, and is a fixture at news-column measure. 

Gratuitous advertising sheets are numerous, equaling in 
number and circulation that of the daily newspaper. Job- 
bing offices are fairly represented. Many of them, bearing 
such names as ‘‘ Caxton,’’ “ Franklin,’’ ‘‘ Gutenberg,”’ 
etc., are owned and conducted by natives, who run opposi- 
tion to the European printer, and compel him at times, in 
order to secure the work, to lower his estimate to an 
unprofitable figure. The class of work produced is as 
varied as the colors of a kaleidoscope, the finest being 
done by D. M. Traill, Calcutta, and the Byculla Press, 
Bombay. 

Manual labor is used in preference to steam-power for 
presswork, as English coal is at a premium, and a coolie, 
capable of keeping the press in motion, can be engaged at 
three dollars per month. The idea of turning out a daily 
paper by the above means may seem strange to those who 
have seen the perfecting presses at full speed, but the 
natives are never behind time, as the morning papers in 
India are worked off the evening previous to date of issue, 
and subscribers may be heard inquiring for ‘‘ tomorrow’s 
edition.’’ In cases of important telegraphic or other news, 
a small extra is printed and enclosed in the paper to be 
distributed to local subscribers on the following morning. 
The Wharfdale press seems to be the favorite, on account 
of its being simple in construction and easily manipulated, 
When the press is ready for starting, the coolie takes his 
place at the wheel; the feeder, on a box convenient to the 
cylinder and the flier, squats crosslegged on top of the 
board ; the pressman gives the word of command, and off 
she starts at the rate of six hundred per hour, bar accidents ; 
but it is not an uncommon occurrence to find the press at 
a standstill on account of the coolie having fallen asleep 
over the handle of the wheel. In such a case the others 
follow suit, and remain in a state of somnolence until 
awakened by the voice or club of the foreman. 

The compositors of that country are a motley crowd, 
consisting of Hindoos (every caste, including the Brah- 
min), Mahometans, Goanese, Parsees, native Christians, 
native Jews, and Eurasians. The majority of these, although 
employed on English work, cannot speak a dozen words 
of that language, yet many of them profess to be job com- 
positors, and, with a few words of instruction in their own 
language, will turn out a creditable piece of workmanship, 
especially if it be tabular matter. They are temperate, 
very obedient, and patient—seldom, if ever, complaining 
of scarcity of material, and will make use of many inge- 
nious devices to finish a ‘‘ take,’’ even going so far as to 
substitute a picture frame for a chase in an emergency. 
Persian, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and all the native lan- 
guages are within the scope of the job compositor. The 
news hands are fast, but dirty and careless workmen ; they 
divide the business into three branches, namely, typeset- 
ting, imposing and distributing,—the distributor never 
aspires above that position. Many of the compositors are 
taught the business while serving a term in jail. The 
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working hours are seven per day, and the wages paid to 
journeymen range from three to eight dollars per month ; 
foremen are paid a few dollars more. An exceptionally 
high-paid native foreman is on the staff of the Englishman, 
Calcutta,—he receives $150 permonth. ‘The East Indian 
compositor, like his white brother, has a penchant for 
holidays (provided the rupees are not deducted), and, on 
an average, he secures one in twelve. If native or Chris- 
tian holidays are not on the calendar, he resorts to the most 
palpable falsehood in order to obtain a cessation from labor. 
His favorite excuse is the demise of one or other of his 
parents, and a stranger would imagine he had fifty fathers 
and mothers, to judge by the number of times he makes 
application to attend their funeral ceremonies. 

In Burmah, Siam, Ceylon, Japan and China, English 
papers are produced unaided by foreign practical printers. 

British firms monopolize the trade in printing materials, 
and nominate India as the happy hunting-ground for the 
disposal of ancient presses, fossilized paper, refuse ink and 
‘*rotund-bottomed ’’ type. 


A WARNING. 

TIMELY warning has been addressed to the working 
A typefounders of Berlin by the chief of police of that 
city, and has been posted in every typefoundry : 

‘““The operatives are reminded that a thorough washing of the 
hands and face with soap prior to any meal is one of the most effective 
methods of preventing the absorption into the human. system of the 
lead dust floating in the air of typefoundries. The mouth should also 
be well rinsed each time. Eating and drinking while in the work- 
room are to be avoided. Operatives should brush their clothes well 
when leaving work, and should frequently take baths.” 

The soundness of this advice is so manifest, that we 
supplement it with an urgent recommendation to those 
who may be employed in large composing-rooms. Cleanli- 
ness is a desirable virtue everywhere, but among the 
poisonous leaden material of a printing-office it is an 
essential requisite to good health. Use soap, boys, and 
lots of it. 





YE must acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘A Temple of 
W Art,’’ from Messrs. Matthews, Northrup & Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., by saying that it is one of the finest samples 
that we have ever looked upon. The paper, the ink, the 
typography, the engraving and the presswork are all 
simply perfection. 





E are in receipt of numerous applications for back 

numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER. We are sorry 
to say that the November numbers are all gone. We have 
yet on hand a few of the October, December and January 
issue. Until further notice, subscriptions may commence 
with December or January. 


E send the February No. of THE INLAND PRINTER to a 
W number of persons whose names have been suggested 
to us as such as would probably subscribe. We wish all 
such would understand that only a few sample copies are 
sent out, and the names are not placed on the books for 
future issues. We shall, of course, be pleased to place all 
these names on our subscription list on receipt of price. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
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Ten Cents. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the first of each month. Sub- 
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ABOUT OUR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

E intend that our advertisements shall be beneficial to 

both advertiser and reader. We could not publish 
this paper at the small sum of one dollar per year with no 
other revenue than the subscription price. Without this 
income and with just the same amount of reading matter 
our subscribers would have to pay just about double. In this 
way we lighten the expense to our readers by one half. 
Again, we propose to keep our advertising columns clean 
and select. They will not contain an article that we cannot 
heartily recommend, and thus our readers have continually 
before them a list of articles that they may be assured are 
exactly what they are represented to be, and thus we fur- 
nish our readers a directory of firms and goods that can be 
relied on. : 

On the other hand, we propose to our advertising patrons 
to place in the hands of our subscribers a readable journal, 
a paper that will not simply be received and tolerated as a 
matter of courtesy, but that will be anxiously looked for, 
and read and preserved. By this means we propose to 
make THE INLAND PRINTER a valuable medium through 
which manufacturers and tradesmen in this particular line 
can bring their wares before an educated and appreciative 
class of customers. 





DON’T KEEP TOO MUCH STOCK. 

GOOD many printers, like other business men, keep 
on hand more stock than their trade will warrant. 
We know a couple of merchants in a little town who 
do about an equal amount of business, but one with half 
the capital of the other. The one buys very carefully, and 
only the kind and amount of goods that he knows will sell. 
The other, with a capital twice as great, buys recklessly of 
everything that strikes his fancy, scarcely stopping to think 
whether there is a demand forthe goods or not. As acon- 
sequence, the one keeps a clean stock with but little that is 
old and out of date, while the shelves and drawers of the 
other are packed with goods on which he has paid taxes tor 
years, which he is ashamed to show, and which are con- 

stantly depreciating in value as time goes by. 

A few hundred dollars, lying idle in useless type and 
other materials, will eat itself up in taxes and interest in a 
few years. Perhaps you say your property is all paid for 
and you are not paying interest. It amounts to the same. 
You might as well be getting incerest on the useless capital. 

There are other disadvantages in having a surplus of 
stock. It requires more room on which you pay rent, or 
might get rent. It requires more care to keep it in decent 
shape. As with the merchant who has on hand old and 
shelf-worn goods, instead of making some effort to display 
them he is engaged in trying to conceal them, so with the 
printing-office, these old odds-and-ends, rather than add 
to the appearance of the establishment, detract from it. 

Do not buy everything that somebody else may have in 
use without considering whether you need it or not ; and if 
you find you have more of any kind of material on hand 
than you can use to good advantage, get rid of it. A good 
many merchants, when they find they are overstocked with 
any kind of goods, have a practice of selling off such things 
at cost, or even a little less than cost. There are always 
those who are ready to buy anything if it is cheap. This 
article is not written for their benefit. They would not 
take the advice if it were. So you may as well let them 
have your superfluous stock. They serve a class of customers 
that old styles of type and antiquated devices and pro- 
cesses will satisfy. 





SOME MATHEMATICS. 

ERE is a problem for some of the boys who are hoping 
H sometime to have an office all theirown. Remember 
this is not an insinuation that some of you squander your 
money, or that you have not a perfect right to do what you 
please with the money youearn. All that is conceded, and 
more too. It is conceded that in this free country a man 
has a right to make a fool of himself if he wishes to. But 
here is the question: If a man who every day drinks three 
glasses of whisky, or beer, and smokes three cigars, each 
drink and each cigar costing five cents, should abstain from 
the use of both, and place the money saved thereby at 
eight per cent compound interest, how long would it take 
him to realize out of this economy, saying nothing about 
the other money and time lost in consequence of an occa- 
sional spree, enough to buy a nice little office worth two 
thousand dollars? We would just say right here, without 
making a careful calculation, that whoever will send us the 
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correct answer to the above and one percent of the saving 
on one year will receive THE INLAND PRINTER for the same 
length of time free. 

We are just now reminded ofa story that we once heard, 
which, if you have no disposition to work out the problem, 
may interest you. A dissolute nephew went one day to 
his wealthy uncle to ask for a position in his counting- 
house. The old gentleman inquired if the nephew was 
given to drink, and he owned up that such was the fact. 
‘¢Quit it,’’ said the old man, ‘‘ and come and see mea year 
hence.’? The young man saw his folly, abandoned his 
cups, and a year from that day again approached his uncle 
on the same subject. ‘‘Do you smoke?’’ inquired the 
uncle. The young gentleman had to acknowledge that, 
though he had given up wine, he yet indulged in the weed. 
‘* Quit it,’’ said the-uncle, ‘‘ and come and see me a year 
hence.’’? He did quit it. Afterward he related this 
experience to a friend, and added that he never went back 
again. ‘Why not ?’’ inquired the friend. ‘‘ Because,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ I knew well enough that his answer would be, 
“You have certainly saved enough money now to go into 
business for yourself,’ which was true.’’ 





FOR THE BOYS. 

HE boys in a printing-office are, as a general thing 

considered a necessary evil. Their necessity is ac- 
knowledged, but their existence and their use are 
regretted. This feeling, too often expressed, has its influ- 
ence on the boys, and many of them share in the opinion 
that they are of little consequence. 

But we have a word to say in defense of, and some 
advice to give to, the boys. They are to be the men after a 
while ; and some of them will be the skilled workmen, the 
foremen and the proprietors, when those whose heads are 
now blossoming and whose forms are beginning to stoop 
shall have passed away. Some of them will doubtless be 
the successors of the tramps and botches, and possibly the 
bummers, who disgrace not only the printing fraternity, 
but all other kinds of business. 

It is doubtless true that there is but little prospective 
advantage to a master to encourage him to take much 
pains in teaching his apprentice, as the hopes of realizing 
anything out of his developed skill are, under our present 
lack of a system of indenture, very small. Possibly, if pro- 
prietors were reasonably assured that the pains that should 
be bestowed on the education of the boys would yield 
them some return, their opinions of and their actions 
toward them would be materially modified. 

But we set out mainly to give to these young men some 
homely advice; and to the boy who may chance to read 
this we would say that we know that boys, while 
learning a trade, feel that they are poorly paid for the 
amount of work they do, not taking into account that they 
are simply learning, and that the time of their master 
devoted to their instruction is much more valuable than 
their own, and should be counted as compensation for their 
services. You no doubt feel, too, that there is but little 
chance of your rising in your present position. You 
think that among such a large number of employés you 





are not noticed, and that should you exert yourself beyond 
what you are absolutely required to do, you will get no 
credit for it. 

In this you are very much mistaken. A careful 


business man has his eye on every. employé. Let one 


neglect some of his duties for a few days, and when he 
has been called into the office and paid off, and informed 
that his services are no longer required, he will realize 
that somebody has been noticing him. On the other 
hand, employers are looking out for good boys; not for 
the ones that circumstances force to be good, or passive 
good boys, but such as show themselves prompt, truthful, 
industrious, energetic, reliable, and fully alive to the inter- 
ests of their employers. Out of such as these business 
men make their money, and it is absolutely necessary that 
they should find them out. ; 

A boy was once employed in an establishment for no 
other purpose than to run errands. ‘There was not a great 
deal in his immediate line to do, and had he been like 
some boys he would have shirked any other work, with the 
excuse that it was ‘‘ none of his business.’’ But he made 
it his business. Though he was but a small figure, he was 
not a cipher; and if you have studied arithmetic you 
have learned that even a little figure used as a factor in 
any problem is looked after by him who would solve it as 
sharply as the big ones. So this boy was working out for 
himself a result that he did not suspect. One day, when 
he had been with the firm two years, he went to the pro- 
prietor with his first request for a favor. He wished a 
vacation of a week. 

‘Well, my little man,’’ said the proprietor, ‘this is a 
busy season for us, and I don’t see how we can spare you 
very well.’’ The boy looked, as he felt, surprised, and said : 
‘‘ Why, I could get somebody else to take my place, for a 
short time.’’ ‘Oh, yes,’’ said the proprietor, ‘‘as a simple 
errand boy I could easily fill your place, but I have for 
some time intended to give you a place in this establish- 
ment that is not so easily supplied ; but, as you wish this 
vacation, I will not make the change until you return, and 
then you will take the other position, with double your 
present wages.’’ Then it dawned upon the boy that he 
had been watched. ‘That evening when he went home he 
said to his mother, ‘‘ Mother, I had no idea that they 
watched boys so closely in our office.’? His mother said, 
‘‘Why, son, I hope you have not been doing anything 
wrong.’’ The young man then related his day’s experi- 
ence, and there were two happy persons there, for his 
wages constituted a large part of their support. It is not 
necessary to follow this boy’s story further. The same 
principles that animated him while an errand boy will 
doubtless follow him through life; and what made him a 
competent errand boy will make him a good clerk and a 
successful business man. 

Then our advice to you is, pitch right in and do the 
best you can. Do with the work intrusted to you what 
you would do with it were it your own. Be neat in person 
and in work. Be polite to your companions and em- 
ployers. Keep yourself busy and then you will have no 
time to get into bad company, bad places, and consequently 
into bad habits. The opportunities presented to you are 
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you have not yet betrayed your trust, while very many 
men have; and while they are looked on with suspicion, 
you are merely on trial. You are now laying the founda- 
tion for your future lives. It is nonsense to think of 
building a good house on a poor foundation, and it is just 
as foolish to expect to build a good life on a poor charac- 
ter. It can’t be done. If it takes ten years or half a 
lifetime to establish a character, it were better than to 
attempt by deception to make a few present gains and a 
final failure. 





STANDARD TIME. 


N all large printing-offices, and other establishments 
| where many of the employés work by the month, week 
or day, a certain number of hours — usually ten — consti- 
tute aday’slabor. The new system, while it has made but 
little confusion in its adoption, seems to be pretty generally 
misunderstood. Without noticing the many erroneous 
ideas that we have heard concerning it, it will be sufficient 
to explain in a few words what is standard time. 

The scheme had been talked of in this country by 
scientific men for only a few years, and was so unanimously 
and suddenly adopted by the railroads of the country on 
Sunday, November 18, 1883, that but few outside of rail- 
road circles had time to think about it. By the old system 
of making every important railroad center a standard of 
time, there were not less than eighty cities in the United 
States claiming to regulate the time for the adjacent 
country. By the new system the number of regions or 
time-belts has been reduced to four. These belts are the 
four meridians west of Greenwich, England, 75, go, 
105 and 120. Fifteen degrees of longitude are equal 
to an hour of time; so it will be seen that the meridians 
named are just an hour apart. Each meridian is chosen to 
represent the territory adjoining it, though not in all cases, 
the amount of territory represented by exactly 714 degrees 
on each side. The 75th degree, which passes through or 
very near Philadelphia, regulates all the territory east, 
except the extreme northeastern part of Maine, and extends 
to an irregular line made by the western boundaries of 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina. The goth meridian, passing very 
near St. Louis and through New Orleans, and which is 
used for central time, embraces the largest part of the 
United States, and controls the time of all territory west of 
the above irregular line to an almost straight line extending 
through the western part of Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Texas. The Mountain time-belt is regulated by the ro5th 
meridian, which passes near Denver. This belt embraces 
about one-half as great an area as the Central belt, and 
extends from the nearly’ straight line above named to 
another nearly straight line extending through the west side 
of Montana, Utahand Arizona. The Pacific belt includes 
all that part of the United States west of the Mountain belt, 
is called the Pacific belt, and is controlled by the r2oth 
meridian. 

If a printer concludes to go tramping, and starts from 
Philadelphia or any place within the eastern belt, and has 
his watch set right, on arriving within the Central belt he 








peregrinations toward San Francisco, if he wishes to have 
correct time he must turn the hour-hand back one hour for 
each belt traversed. 

In all places located on the meridians, true sun-time and 
railway-time agree, but in all other places such change has 
been made in chronometers as is indicated by the distance 
from the controlling meridian. New Orleans makes no 
change. In Chicago, clocks and watches are turned back 
nine minutes, and we go to work that much later than before 
November 18, while the people of Cincinnati find them- 
selves getting up in the morning about thirty minutes later 
than formerly, and of Omaha about thirty minutes earlier. 
The system gives remarkably good satisfaction, and has 
been adopted with a unanimitv that was scarcely expected. 


WHERE SHALL I GO NEXT? 

HOEVER it was that said ‘‘a rolling stone 

gathers no moss’’ must have had in mind the print- 
ing fraternity. But if he tried to impress the saying on 
their minds, it was unheeded, for printers are the most 
restless workmen that we have been introduced to yet. 
There are reasons why this is so, but there are many good 
reasons why it should not be so. The carpenter and the 
shoemaker and the blacksmith each owns his ‘‘kit’’ of 
tools, and they are to him an anchor that holds him to the 
place where he sets up; they seldom move. A tailor’s kit 
consists of a tape-measure, a few needles, a pair of shears 
and a goose. He can move with little trouble, and tailors 
are notorious travelers. A printer’s outfit consists only of a 
couple of deft hands, and when he is out of a job he puts 
them in his pockets and walks off. He has no anchor to 
moor him to any particular harbor, and so he drifts with 
the tide from place to place. Of course he gets to see the 
world. A certain amount of mobility is desirable in hu- 
manity. There is another proverb of more modern coinage 
diametrically opposed to the one above quoted, that “a 
setting hen gathers no feathers,’’ and no doubt it has its 
proper application. It would not be good for the human 
race if everybody wanted to stay in the same place. There 
would be too many people there. But aside from a com- 
mendable amount of restlessness, it would be an advantage 
to the fraternity in general, as well as to individuals, if the 
first-named proverb were learned by heart and the precept 
practiced. Stay in one place, even if work is dull there ; 
and especially if you ar- in the country, stay where you 
are. The longer you remain in one place the better you 
become known, and the more likely (if you are favorably 
known) you are to get employment. In a new place you 
will meet with doubt and suspicion from employers, which, 
if your reputation at home is good, you would not encoun- 
ter there. Especially is this true of a large city; and so, if 
you have learned your trade in a village or town, stay 
there, where you are known and where you _ will 
eventually take a higher position than you would in a city, 
unless you have influential friends or considerable money 
to give you a start. When one has got into the habit 
of tramping, it is hard to break himself of it. It brings 
practices and associates that one would be ashamed of at 
home, and these in their turn produce in the mind other 
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habits and desires not easily thrown aside. The practice 
of tramping is far from being economical. Upon going to 
a new place, time and money must necessarily be spent in 
travel and in finding a new situation, and many other 
expenses will be found higher to the new-comer than to the 
one who has become permanently settled. So we say, for 
reasons moral, social and financial, settle down and stay 
where you are. 





THE SECRET OF LUCK. 

GREAT many people rely on signs to assist them in 
business. Seeing the moon over the right shoulder, 
putting on the left stocking or the right glove first, finding 
a horseshoe, and a hundred others, are firmly believed by as 
many different individuals as omens of good, and the reverse 
as signs of evil. In every trade and profession will be 
found those who are possessed of these impressions, super- 
stitions, or whatever they may be called. They rely on 
them to bring success in business, and seem as happy over 
the appearance of a lucky sign as though already in pos- 
session of the prospective and promised gain. It seems 
queer that anyone who has ever made any observation at 
all should not have discovered that effort is more closely 
connected with success than signs. An omen may inspire 
a superstitious person to greater effort, and thereby lead to 
greater results; but after all it is the good strong blows that 
do the work, and not the man in the moon or the mysterious 
influence proceeding from a worn-out and cast-off horseshoe. 

The best signs of good luck are in the man himself (not 
in the man in the moon), and consist in untiring energy, 
industry, close attention to business, sobriety, economy, 
and all these exercised and backed by common sense. 
These are the lucky signs that made fortunes for Vanderbilt 
and Stewart. These are the signs that made Webster the 
greatest orator and statesman that this country has ever 
produced. ‘These signs have made from poor boys our 
greatest writers, lawyers, physicians and preachers. Com- 
paratively few of our greatest men had more than the 
virtues above enumerated to begin life with. 

Side by side at adjoining cases in a large printing-house 
in Philadelphia, a few years ago, stood two young men. 
They were both on the same kind of work, and both 
received the same wages. After a while a foreman was 
needed. and one of them was selected for the position. A 
year later he was manager for the whole establishment, and 
two years later, one of the members of the firm wishing to 
retire on account of ill health, the young man, whose ser- 


vices could not now be dispensed with under any circum- - 


stances, was made a member of the firm. It looked a good 
deal like luck, didn’t it, tosee one of these men a member of 
the firm and the other one yet at the case? But luck had 
nothing to do with it. While the one was fully alive to 
the business and interests of the house, and anxious to per- 
fect himself in all the details of the trade, the other was 
careless of everything but personal and present needs. It 
was only natural that the more available of the two should 
be selected, and once on the road it was comparatively easy 
traveling. 

Look around in the office where you are working. You 
will see a fellow who, whenever there is any fun going on, 
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is in for having a time of it for a day or two. If there 
is any extra work or any unpleasant task to do, he is ready 
to swear that as there is no pay in it he is not the fellow for 
it. You can just tell what that fellow’s luck is to be better 
than all the signs in the firmament. His luck will be just 
to occupy the same position, if not a poorer one, as long as 
He will always go about cursing his luck and 
envying everybody’s else. If you want to have good luck, 
make it yourself. 


he lives. 





HINTS TO APPRENTICES. 

T has been suggested to us that we devote a portion of 

this Journal to the discussion of matters interesting to 
apprentices, and we think so well of the suggestion that we 
have decided to give, from time to time, information on 
such branches of the typographical art, as we consider 
will be of value and interest to apprentices and young 
persons connected with the printing profession. We donot 
propose to give a complete course of instruction in the 
routine of a printing-office, but to place before our younger 
brethren ideas as to the execution of the more difficult 
portions of a printer’s work, such as good learners are 
anxious to perform, but often find great difficulty in so 
doing. 

With this object in view, we herewith present a few 
remarks on a branch of the art that enters largely into the 
every-day experience of a job printer, viz: 

RULEWORK. 


So much work that used formerly to be done by the 
engraver or lithographer is now executed by the letterpress 
printer, that all who wish to make themselves proficient in 
the profession they have chosen should pay particular 
attention to this branch of it. With the various plain and 
ornamental-faced rules now furnished by typefounders, 
some very creditable specimens of work, almost rivaling 
the wood engraver in the matter of design and execution, 
can be produced ; and it is within the power of all, who are 
willing to devote a little time and exercise patience, to pro- 
duce some very artistic specimens of workmanship. 

But as everything must have a beginning, the young 
printer must be content to do plain rulework well before 
he attempts to do anything 
very elaborate. In the two 
specimens that accompany 
these remarks (which may 
serve as copies for imita- 
tion), care and accuracy in 
cutting and trimming the 
rule, together with good 
justification, are the main 
qualities necessary to the 
production of good effect. 
Our first illustration is the outline of a Maltese cross, which 
may serve as a corner-card for a letterhead, notehead or bill- 
head, and may be enlarged or reduced to suit the require- 
ments of the job for which it is used. The four rules forming 
the outside of each section are of one length, and the eight 
forming the radii are of one length. The ends of the rules 
must be mitered at such an angle that when placed in proper 
position no join is discernible, but the whole section should 
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appear as if made with a single rule. Where a rule-planer, 
with a guide adjustable to any angle, is in use in the office, 
this is a simple operation ; but if the rule has to be trimmed 
with a file, the process is more difficult, and maybe two 
or three rules will be destroyed before the correct angle is 
obtained. Your rules being prepared, you proceed to place 
them in position. The length and breadth of the cross 
being the same, the outer rules of each section should first 
be placed in position on the galley, small pieces of lead 
being placed at both ends of each rule to form a perfect 
square. The other rules may then be placed in position, 
and the intervening space between each section filled in 
with leads and quads or spaces. The interior of each section 
may be filled in with matter suitable to the trade or pro- 
fession of the person for whom the work is executed ; and 
if set in neat type, the whole will present an attractive 
appearance and be a pleasant relief to the general plain- 
ness of such work as letterheads, etc. Careful filling in of 
each section and intervening space is absolutely necessary 
to preserve the form and regular outline of the cross. 

The cross may be made without the small ornament in 
the center, in which cases the rules would need very care- 
ful trimming at the meeting point to make a good job. 








and if the drawing is good and the joints of the rulework 
neatly made, a job worth the time and trouble expended 
on it will be the result. 

In a future article we shall make some remarks upon and 
give a few illustrations of curvilinear rulework. 


NEWSPAPER PRESSROOMS IN CHICAGO. 
BY J. W. LANGSTON, 

E receive the freshly printed newspaper in the morn- 
W ing and evening, scarcely giving a thought as to the 
manner in which it was printed. Even among printers there 
are but few who have looked upon the present style of 
newspaper press while in motion. When the great fire of 
Chicago, in ’71, laid waste such vast territory, none of the 
newspaper offices escaped or the presses in them. Since 
then the method of printing newspapers in this city has 
undergone a very decided change, and the leading metro 
politan dailies, with one exception, instead of being printed 
upon four, six, eight and ten cylinder presses, as they were, 
are printed upon the web press. Immediately after the 
fire, Mr. W. F. Storey, of the Zzmes, contracted with the 
Bullock Company to have a-web press placed in his press- 
room, and to the Zimes is given the credit of using the 
first web press ever brought into this city. - Newspaper 
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Our second illustration—a cigar-box—is a more diffi- 
cult piece of work than the one just described, on account 
of the various faces and sizes of the rules used in its con- 
struction. When you intend to do a job similar to this, it 
is well to make an outline drawing the size you wish your 
work to be, and cut your rules to the length indicated on 
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your drawing, selecting the faces necessary to give the. 


correct idea of light and shade which the object repre- 
sented should present to the observer. The direction of 
the lines, and the angles at which the ends of the rules 
should be mitered, also need careful attention. As acredit- 
able piece of rulework, the cigar-box might be copied by 
apprentices, if only for practice; the time spent on it 
would not be lost, even if the work could not be used in any 
job, for practice in these matters is of infinitely more value 
than all the theory in the world, and most apprentices have 
some leisure time which they could advantageously occupy 
in doing work of this character. 

A good plan to adopt in this kind of work is to make 
your drawing on tracing-paper, so that the lines will show 
through. Place your drawing on the galley face down, and 
let your rules cover the lines on your drawing, filling in the 
spaces as you go along with lettering or ornaments accord- 
ing as the requirements of the job, or your fancy, may 
dictate. You will thus get a correct copy of your drawing ; 








proprietors were not slow to recognize its merits, and 
that the new style has met with favor is evidenced by 
the fact that no less than nineteen of various makes 
are in use here. If one will deprive himself of a 
few hours’ sleep and step into one of the daily news- 
paper pressrooms about 4 o’clock in the morning, he 
will be well repaid for the deprivation by the interest- 
ing sight which will greet him. To see a web press 
in motion is a spectacle worth witnessing. No hands 
are required to feed the sheets into the press, but instead 
it is supplied from a revolving roll or web of paper, 
and it is from this principle that the ‘‘web’’ press derives 
its name. You watch the paper entering at one end of the 
press and pass around one cylinder receiving upon one side 
the impression of one set of stereotype plates ; then it passes 
to the second cylinder where it receives the second or final 


. impression ; then the knife cuts it off leaving a scalloped 


edge upon it; it next passes to the folder, which folds it 
neatly and evenly, ready for the reader. What a decided 
improvement over the old plan, where the heavy forms of 
type are placed in the ‘‘ turtles,’’ and with flock and tackle 
are elevated to the large cylinder, clamped upon it and one 
side of the paper worked off; the forms removed and the 
second forms placed in position and printed, the sheets 
finally being taken to the folder and fed through the third 
time. 

Under the new regime several sets of plates may be 
cast and as many presses as there are sets of plates can be 
set in motion. The old way, the press can be started from 
ten to fifteen minutes sooner, the difference in time being 
taken up by the stereotyper ; still, when the plates are ready, 
it rapidly makes up the time and is soon away in advance. 

Among other objects of interest, the stereotyping-room 
is worthy of attention. When the forms of single pages are 
sent to this department, each one is taken and the bottom 
of the form is carefully brushed and rubbed, to divest it of 
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any particles of type or dirt adhering to it. It is then laid 
upon an iron table, where it is brushed and thoroughly 
planed down. It is now ready for the ‘‘ papier mache,’’ 
which is made by taking eight or ten sheets of tissue paper, 
spreading a layer of paste upon each, then laying one upon 
another on the form. It is necessary that this operation be 
gone through with at the time the impression is required, 
for the reason that the sheets must be quite moist and 
pliable. Another plan is to paste the sheets together, and 
then lay them in a shallow pan of water; this mode is 
adopted that no time may be lost when the stereotyping is 
being hurried through. In the former instance, two per- 
sons usually place the sheets upon the form, in order to 
assure their being properly laid on. Stiff brushes are then 
taken and the paper is beaten with them for a couple of 
minutes or until the type has thoroughly imbedded itself 
in the paper. This is an operation which calls for thorough- 
ness, for if the paper is not properly beaten it will present 
light and broken patches when the plates are cast from it. 
The form is next slid off the table into a hot press, resem- 
bling somewhat the old-fashioned Washington hand press. 
The impression platen is made hollow, and into this space 
steam is injected. When the form is placed in position, 
the platen is brought down upon it and then subjected to a 
heavy pressure, which holds the dampened paper immovable 
and drying it rapidly and perfectly at the same time. The 
form is then withdrawn, the sheet of ‘ papier mache ”’ 
removed, the latter having the sharp indentations of the 
type in it. The ‘‘ papier mache”’ is then placed in a 
matrix, having precisely the same curve as the plate or 
form cylinder of the press, and into this mold the molten 
metal is poured. Just as soon as the plate is hard enough, 
and while it still too hot to be handled without gloves, it 
is taken from the mold and placed in a circular planing 
machine which shaves off a thin layer of the plate on the 
under side, giving it an even surface. The plate is then 
beveled on the edges to allow it to be clamped on the 
cylinder. ‘This last operation gone through with, the plate 
is now ready for press. All the pages, with the exception 
of those containing the latest news, are closed up and sent 
to the stereotyper at an early hour, and when the pressman 
arrives at about two o’clock these plates are ready for him. 
These are clamped on the cylinder, the press is oiled up, 
the rollers inked, and the web of paper placed in position, 
that all may be in readiness for the final plate. When the 
last plate arrives it is so hot that it has to be immersed in a 
tank of water to cool it; this occupies but a few seconds, 
when it is taken out still retaining enough heat to dry the 
water left upon it. In a twinkling this last plate is affixed 
to the cylinder, the precautionary signal ‘look out’’ is 
given and the press is started; slowly at first it is made to 
revolve, that it may be seen everything is working properly, 
then full speed is applied and the press fairly flies along. 
It is necessary to keep strict watch, as the tension on the 
paper causes it to break at weak spots, which occasionally 
occur in it, and the press requires instant stoppage. Much 
of this annoyance is overcome at the wetting machine if a 
break occurs while the paper, in being dampened with the 
spray, is passing from one reel to another. The defective 
part is then torn out and the sheet united again, che ends 








being pasted together. The press, running at such rapid 
speed, quickly heats, necessitating an oiling of some of the 
journals every few minutes. The pressman usually has one 
or two assistants, and their time is well occupied in taking 
away the folded papers, watching the roll, oiling up, etc. 
The webs of paper used in the Chicago offices vary in width 
from thirty-five to sixty-eight and one-half inches, and 
average about 400 pounds to the web, yet some are used 
that will weigh over 800 pounds. The web presses travel 
at different rates of speed, some turning out as many as 
12,000 and 13,000 single papers per hour. Greater speed 
than this can be attained for short periods, but owing to 
stoppages, the presses will not average more than this 
number. 

The Zimes pressroom is one of the finest in the city, 
being commodious, well arranged, and lighted with elec- 
tricity. Six presses of the Bullock make are used in this 
office. 

The Zribune contains two Hoes, one Bullock and one 
Kahler press, the latter manufactured by the foreman of the 
pressroom. This press makes such rapid time that one 
folder will not keep pace with the speed of the press, and 
the inventor has added a device whereby, through a skill- 
fully arranged switch, every other sheet is sent to a second 
folder. 

The Lvening Journal is printed upon the old-style six- 
cylinder Hoe press. Notwithstanding the disastrous fire 
which visited that office two months ago, the press passed 
safely through, only the blankets and tapes being burned 
off. It was, however, pretty well flooded with water and 
was choked up with bricks, mortar, and other débris, 
which: fell upon it. It is a matter worthy of record that 
not an issue was missed by the Journa/. The fire occurred 
Saturday evening at eight o’clock, and through the untiring 
efforts of the Journal attachés, the newsboys were furnished 
with papers at the usual hour on Monday, and they were 
printed upon the press that passed through the fire. 

The /uter Ocean is printed upon two Bullock presses. 

Two Scott presses are found in the Hera/d pressroom. 

In the ews pressroom three Hoes and one Scott are 
used. One of the Hoe presses in this office is of extra 
width, carrying a sheet of the 68% inch web, and working 
two sets of plates, thereby printing two papers at a time. 

The Staats Zeitung is printed upon a Bullock press, 
which has no folder attachment ; the sheets are fed through 
a Chamber’s folder after being printed. The Staats Zeitung 
is having two web presses built of an improved make. 

The Zelegram and Press have not as yet attained very 
large proportions, and are printed upon the ordinary two- 
revolution and drum-cylinder presses. 


N most printing establishments, and all binderies, tablets 

and pads are manufactured. The usual method of bind- 
ing the sheets is by gluing the edges and pasting paper 
thereon to make the same sufficiently firm. A composition 
is now in use in a few establishments which dispenses with 
the use of the paper binder. It makes a better-looking 
job, a better article, and, as it requires no paper, it is 
much cheaper. Without doubt it will soon come into 
general use. 
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WHAT SHALL I READ? 

T is not many years since the question was, ‘* Where 
| shall I get anything to read?’’ Books were then com- 
paratively scarce and dear, and it was not a great task, 
especially in the rural districts, for a good reader to use up 
everything of a readable nature in the township. The 
whole library of many well-to-do farmers would consist of 
a bible, a hymn book, The Book of Martyrs, a history of 
the United States, and a few school books, and possibly a 
single weekly paper. It is quite different now. There is 
a surfeit of reading, good and bad. It is very cheap, and 
one can supply himself with all the reading that he can 
use, for a very small sum. 

In the first settling of this country, most farmers 
realized the necessity of setting apart a few acres for fruit- 
trees. The nursery business was not yet in existence, and 
the farmer grew his own apple-trees from the seed. No 
one could tell what kind of fruit these seedlings would 
bear. Some turned out fair, and many more were such as 
the modern nurseryman would not deem worthy of room 
in an orchard. There was no choice, however ; the agri- 
culturist had to take what he could get. But now it is 
hardly possible to make a mistake. If you want a bell- 
flower or a pippin, or any other- good fruit, you can pur- 
chase with a certainty of getting what you bargain for. 
We are sorry we cannot say the same of reading matter. 
Thousands of books and periodicals are being issued and 
recommended and sold, whose fruits are not only disap- 
pointing, but absolutely bitter, and many of them actually 
poisonous. Had we a skilled nurseryman whose duties 
were to select the reading matter especially for our youth, 
there might be some safety from these pernicious publica- 
tions; but, unfortunately, too many guardians and parents 
are either too ignorant or too careless to look after it. If 
some parents would only take the pains to examine into 
the character of the trash with which their children cram 
their minds and inflame their passions, they would be 
horrified. If those who have the care of youth would 
take the pains themselves to furnish them with the proper 
kind of reading, there would not be the necessity of 
writing this article. The mind is like a measure for grain ; 
if it is fud7 of wheat, it will contain no more; there is no 
room for chaff or tares. The mind, when filled with chaff 
or grains of nonsense, has no room for anything better, 
though the products of the best thought may lie knee-deep 
all around. Stuff your shelves with all the best known 
authors, and allow your boy to keep his head stuffed with 
the ‘‘Red Ranger of the Rio Grande,’’ ‘‘ The Boy Bush- 
whacker,’’ and such stuff, and you need not fear that your 
library will ever be soiled by his fingers; but put in his 
hands papers and books that you mow are suited to his 
age and ability to comprehend, and contain that which 
will be the means of making him wiser and better, and see 
to it that he has none of the other stuff, and you will soon 
find him as greedy for this kind of reading matter as he 
may have been for the other. At the risk of seeming to 
write in the interest of particular publications, we give a 
short list of periodicals which may with safety be placed 
in the hands of any young people, and from which they 





will not only derive information, but entertainment and 
sufficient amusement. + 

The Century, Harper's and Lippincott’ s are magazines of 
the highest character, and suitable reading for both youth 
and adult. Lesée’s and Harper's are weekly papers that 
convey information in regard to news, science, and other 
matters of an educational nature, with none of the objec- 
tionable features of some other weekly periodicals that we 
do not care to advertise even by the mention of the name. 

Then, for the younger ones, there are the Youth's Com- 
panion, Saint Nicholas and Young People, all of which are 
pure in morals, and a parent would be safe in putting any 
of them into the hands of a child. Of course there are 
many more of these high-toned publications for sale by all 
news and book dealers, and whose first cost is not greater 
than that of the inferior articles, and it only requires a 
little discretion to make a good selection. 





HERE are sixty-six pupils in the Kansas Agricultural 

College studying typography. They do not all design 
becoming printers, many of them engaging in the work as 
a means of acquiring a more practical knowledge of punc- 
tuation and English. There is no surer way to attain pro- 
ficiency in these branches than by actually handling the 
types; and if one cannot learn to spell in the composing- 
room, he might as well give it up as a bad job. 





OME of our postal regulations are queer. For example: some 
time ago we received by mail a pack of seeds from Yokohama, 
Japan. The postage on these seeds, we found, was just about 

one-third of what it would cost to send the same package to any point 
in Kansas. 

We clip the above from the /xdustrialist, Manhattan, 
Kas. It is absurd enough, to be sure. We have, how- 
ever, a greater anomaly. ‘The department charges us two 
cents to mail a copy of the INLAND PRINTER to an address 
in the adjoining block, but wili take the same copy to San 
Francisco and deliver it by carrier to addressee for one- 
third of one cent. There may be, in the official mind, 
some good and valid reason why this should be thus, but 
to us it appears ‘‘one of those things no fellah knows.”’ 





WE have made the acquaintance of the much-talked-of new 
celluloid type, mounted on wood blocks, and intended to take the 
place of wood types. It is claimed that it possesses all the good 
qualities of wood type, without its drawbacks. It certainly has the 
appearance of a useful invention, resisting stout blows from a steel 
hammer wielded by our hands. By the date of our next issue we ex- 
pect to have had some of it under the rollers. We shall then be ina 
position to speak from experience. 





THE Farnham typesetter, which for the past eight years has been 
in process of construction in private quarters at Colt’s works, has been 
perfected, and is now on exhibition. It is doing the work, as its in- 
ventor claims, of five men. It is about the size of an ordinary piano, 
with lettered keys, which the operator touches, when the types take 
their places with unfailing regularity. The work of distribution is 
done simultaneously with the typesetting, and even more rapidly, so 
that the cases are always full of type. The chief difficulty, heretofore, 
has been in the justifying, but this has now been overcome, and is 
done with twice the rapidity of the ordinary mode. The inventor, Mr. 
Page, believes every obstacle has been overcome, and that the machine 
is now ready for the trade. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





(While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names—not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith.) 











PROPER NAMES. 
To the Editor: 


You were right when you made the statement in the January num- 
} ber of THE INLAND PRINTER that there are no rules by which a proof- 
reader may know how to spell proper names correctly. Poorly written 
proper names are a source of a great deal of annoyance to both proof- 
readers and compositors. I have a rule in the college office, which is 
not always perfect, but which I think better than trying to distinguish 
particular letters in a name. Itis this: “If the name is not plain, 
‘make the spelling conform to some common proper name.” This rule 
is generally right. When a writer makes all his letters of one kind 
alike, these names can generally be deciphered by analogy, that is, 
by comparing the letters in the name with others in words known. 
But not all writers make the same kind of r’s, the same t’s, or the same 
s’s,and sometimes the s’s and r’s are precisely alike. In such cases, I 
resort to my rule. Yours, 

Gro. E. THompson. 
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THE HYPHEN. 





To the Editor: 

This little mark is the source of considerable perplexity, not only 
to compositors, but to proof-readers and authors as well. (Please don’t 
omit it in “ proof-readers,’’ even if, as I judge, your proofreader don’t 
agree with me.) Which compound words to use it between, and be- 
tween which not to use it, has puzzled many typos, and will continue 
to puzzle them, almost if not quite as much as the comma. 

Not long since the writer of this did the composition on a book 
written by Col. John A. Joyce, entitled, «« A Checkered Life,’ which, 
owing to his peculiarly enthusiastic style, was full of compound words ; 
and for some unknown reason the colonel conceived a violent antipathy 
to them, and slaughtered them indiscriminately in the proof-sheets, 
even marking them out of such old standbys as “three-fourths,”’ “ blue- 
grass region,’ ‘ snow-sheds,’ and all compound adjectives. We 
had considerable correspondence on the subject, which at least had 
one good effect, viz., it induced him to consult Webster, after which the 
“compound spaces,” as he called them, were not @// canceled. 

The tendency of the age may perhaps be toward closing together 
many words which have heretofore been separated, or joined, as you 
prefer, by a hyphen; but somehow “ proofreader”’ looks queer to me, 
and I vote for the hyphen in all such cases. 

Another point: I notice in your very excellent, clean and meri- 
torious publication, THE INLAND PRINTER, a quotation from the 
Pacific Printer, wherein are several sentences and words quoted as 
follows: ‘Wood Engraving”; ‘ Punctuation’”?; ‘ What is the 
Difference ?”’ ‘Business Principles”; ‘ Job Compositors,”’ etc., and 
rise to ask why the semicolon is placed after the quotation marks, and 
the comma and interrogation point (don’t compound this) before. It 
may be strictly correct to quote only the words themselves, but it has 
an uncanny look to m2 to see the poor little point, be it semicolon or 
any other, standing out alone behind the quotation marks, 

Let us hear from some of the experts. Fraternally, 

H. E. Rounps. 








OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 

To the Editor; PHILADELPHIA, January 20, 1884. 

When the undersigned first received copies of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
he was, to say the least, somewhat dizzled. He could hardly believe 
that such a magnificent journal, treating upon such practical subjects, 
in such an able manner, and intended to interest, most largely, practi- 
cal workmen, would receive the support it so richly deserved. It was, 
therefore, with great satisfaction that I read in the January issue of the 
“cup of joy” of the PRINTER being “almost full.” Every-day jour- 
neymen printers are telling me of its intensely practical character. 
The old Philadelphia Typographical Society, of which I spoke in my 
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last letter, held its annual election for officers on the 5th inst. All the old 
officers were unanimously reélected. We think every printer in Phila- 
delphia will be glad of the opportunity to unite with this organization, 
for certainly its object must commend itself to all who delight in and 
admire the “things that are lovely, and of good report.”’ 

I forgot to mention, in my last effusion, that weof Philadelphia 
heartily endorse the action of the Chicago Pressmen’s Union, in grap- 
pling with the evil of intemperance spoken of in.the November issue of 
the PRINTER. The evil of intemperance is not great in Philadelphia 
among printers; indeed, we cannot call to mind a pressman in good 
standing in the Philadelphia Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, who does not 
keep within reasonable limits. But believing as we do in the bene- 
ficial effects of united labor, both to employé and employer, we hail 
with satisfaction any step which will in any way elevate the standard 
of Unionism. 

The hands employed in the printing department of the National 
Publishing Company, 728 Cherry street, this city, on Christmas still 
further showed their appreciation of their foreman, Mr. Harry F. Shep- 
herd, by presenting him with a handsome and elaborate solid silver 
dinner service. Mr. E. Shriver presented the token ina happy manner, 
and Mr. Shepherd received the same in a very felicitous little speech, 
in which he hoped that the cordial feeling now predominant might 
continue. 

The long list of printers gone to glory came very near being materi- 
ally lengthened recently, by (as we understand it) the engineer of one 
of our largest printing houses (Ferguson Bros.) getting too full of 
Christmas and allowing the boilers of the engine to become totally dry 
and intensely hot. As it was, work had to be suspended for a consid- 
erable time, pitting the business of the immediate neighborhood to 
considerable trouble. We congratulate the hands on their miracu- 
lous escape. 

Here is a hint for philanthropists sighing for new worlds to conquer. 
We know of men, printers, possessed of ideas which would greatly 
improve the mechanism of some of our most popular presses; indeed, 
we call to mind at this time one pressman in particular, who has at 
least three very valuable and practical improvements on the “ Adams” 
press, which is largely used here in the east. This same man has an 
excellent pamphlet-binder, also; and we know of another pressman 
who has two inventions which would be very valuable to compositors. 
But these men have not the time, nor the money even, to take out 
patents, get up samples and travel with and explain them. We can 
also call to mind a very good improvement on presses now running, 
which was suggested by a practical workman who never received a 
cent for his knowledge. Now why could not some of these kind- 
hearted philanthropists take hold of these men of ideas, push their 
inventions, and thereby benefit not only themselves, but a very large 
constituency of work. 

Business seems to be very good just at this time. More anon. 

C. W. M. 


WHEN TO WASH ROLLERS. 


THE press or machine man must be guided by the condition of the 
face of the roller, and the eyes and fingers will be the best guides. 
Where machine rollers are required for a weekly newspaper, they 
should be washed ready for the first set of forms, and when the number 
is long, a second set should be got ready and inked to work the second 
side, as the paper throws off a quantity of cotton waste and powder, 
and-neutralizes the tack so necessary to the face of a good roller and a 
clear impression. Should a roller require cleaning for a hurried work, 
the old ink may be removed with turpentine, but must be done quickly, 
and immediately distributed on the ink table, orthe face will harden. 





DAMAGED WOODCUTS. 


A METHOD of restoring damaged wood-engravings has been com- 
municated to the Arete Kiinste by Mr. Giinther: Remove all ink from 
the damaged part, moisten thoroughly with a solution of potash, and 
dry the wood again by blowing upon it for several minutes the smoke 
from a cigar. It is said that an engraving thus treated resumes its 
former state and may be at once used to print from. 
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THE HISTORY OF A PRINTER. 


The following poem was written, as far as I can learn, in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
about thirty years ago. It contains nearly all the trade technicalities as used at that 
time. For the benefit of those who do not know the old technical terms, I have 


appended their meanings. CHARLES J. TAYLOR. 


CuIcaGo, January, 1884. 


Bar.—The lever of a hand-press. 

Diamond.—The body of a type. 

Beard.—The shoulder of a type. - 

French Cannon.—A particular kind of face of type. 

Broadside.—A large single-sheet poster, printed oblong. 

Balls.—Balls of composition, used before rollers came into use. 

Horse.—Work paid for before being finished. 

Tympan.—The part of the hand-press where the sheet is laid on to. 

Platen.—The part of the hand-press which gives the impression. 

Brayer.—A piece of shaped wood for spreading ink on a hand-press ink-table. 

Monk.—A letter which has been filled up with dirty ink while being printed. 

Friar.—When a part of the form was skipped in rolling, the part skipped was 
a Friar. 

Ass.—Compositor. 

Pig.—Hand-pressman. 

Wool Hole.—Workhouse. 


At ten years old (as if to raise my fame) 

My father placed me at a wooden frame ; 

In my left hand he clapt an iron s¢/cf, 

In which érass rule was often heard to click. 
Though I’m not skilled in Greek or Latin lore, 
Nor ancient Hebrew used in days of yore, 
With due submission I inform my betters, 
Though I can boast I am a man of /etters. 
Bred to the dar, though I iie’er studied Jaw, 

I well could copy every deed I saw; 

And though not Christian merchant, Turk, or Jew, 
I’ve dealt in pear/, ay, in diamond too. 

And though unskill’d in aught of pastry art, 
In making /ze I oft have had a part. 

This, too, I own, whatever my condition, 

That I have often practiced zmposttion. 

When numerous Zines and columns have appear’d 
In hostile proof I’ve pricked them in the deard 
With dodkin keen, as poniards were of old, 
Which vile assassins oft employ’d for gold. 

I am no traitor, but depend upon’t 

I’ve form’d ard placed French cannon in the front ; 
With English, too, I’ve hit them in the zc, 
And chased whole thousands with one shooting-stick ; 
In forming “ves it oft has been my pride, 

Into a town to pour a whole droadside. 

Oft at the ga//ows have I tugged. and sweat, 
And with a mad/let heavy matter beat. 

A galley slave near fifty years I’ve been, 

And at the s¢ocks my hands were often seen; 
But still, to show my history’s not ill paged, 
At cards and balls I’ve often been engaged, 
Though never rich, I yet have had my “orse, 
But found, by doing so, my case was worse; 
For when with others in the chase I’ve join’d, 
I’ve met with crosses that have hurt my mind. 
When Author's Works by me were looked o'er, 
I’ve locked them up to publish them the more. 
And though no dog, this my assertion’s true, 
I’ve been a pointer and a setter too; 

But not a spaniel, for I ne’er could lick 

The foot of him who dared attempt to kick. 
Howe’er an author did his language dress, 

In various forms I’ve sent it to the press. 

But hard’s the fate of poor unlucky I, 

My father taught me in damp sheets to lie; 

Yet when the zympans and the platen fell, 
They form’d new lies for other folks to tell. 
Although neglectful at my grammar schools, 
I’ve paid obedience to the chapel rules ; 





And though no bigot, used both da//s and brayer 
To drive from thence each useless monk and friar ; 
And yet to prove that I was not uncivil, 

I always spoke in favor of the dev/7. 

But now no more the brazen rz/e doth click, 
Nor well adjusted ze adorn the séick ; 

No more I see the chapellonians sit 

To try their causes, and exert their wit, 

While the gay pitcher jovially would pass 

From ass to pig, from fig again to ass ; 

And this one truth most other truth surpasses, 
I’ve drank with igs, and often fed with asses ; 
So when astray from either stye or stall, 

And they on me would in their ¢ramping call, 

I pledge my soul, as witness of the deed, 

I ne’er forsook them in the time of need; 
Unless, indeed, I’d set up every space, 

And caused myself to have an emfty case. 


At present I have se¢ up every letter ; 

My copy’s out, and I’ve zmposed the matter ; 
And when my ower form returns to clay, 
Preserve, O God, my zxmer form, I pray ; 
If I perchance, and there can be no doubt, 
Have made a double, or have left an out, 
The evror’s trivial, ’tis with us as common 
As noisy tongue is to a scolding woman. 
My case being ou¢, and nothing to distribute, 
Should some kind ass or generous f7g contribute 
To fill my case, in thanking I’ll be proud, 

And bray and grunt my gratitude aloud. 

If to some wool hole I am doomed to go, 

To end my days in misery and woe, 

Where tyrants rule with cruelty replete, 

Ah! dread abode —the poor man’s last retreat, 
Midst dire oppression, anguish, pain and grief, 
Without a friend to yield the last relief; 

Then haste, kind death, in pity to my age, 

And clap the FINIs to my life’s last page. 

May heaven’s great Author my foul proof revise, 
Cancel the page in which my error lies, 

And raise my form above the ethereal skies. 





TYPOTHETZ. 

Messrs. Douglas Taylor, Martin B. Brown, William C. Martin, 
John F. Trow, Theodore L. De Vinne, John Polhemus, and a number 
of other book and job printers, have united in a movement to revive 
the activity of the society of employing printers, called Typothete, of 
which they are all members. A meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at the Astor House yesterday. It was decided to begin active 
work by reviving the celebration of Franklin’s birthday. Accordingly 
a dinner will be given on January 17 at one of the hotels, at which 
about one hundred guests will be present. Among the invited guests 
will be Mr. George W. Childs, Mr. George Jones, Mr. C. A. Dana, 
Mr. Isaac Bromley, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid. This organization is thirty years old, but has suffered several 
relapses from activity. One of its deeds was the erection of the statue 
of Franklin in front of the Zzmes building. A member of the society 
said yesterday that its objects had been misunderstood. The society 
was to be protective when that was necessary, but it was not aggressive. 
There was no disposition to oppose the working printers in any of their 
movements, but rather in all cases of difficulty to meet them on friendly 
terms and endeavor to arrive at an amicable settlement. In the course 
of time it is hoped that the organization will have rooms and a library. 
For the present it will meet once a month at places designated from 
time to time. The officers for the coming year are William C. Martin, 
president; John F. Trow and Theodore L. De Vinne, vice-presidents ; 
Jesse B. Thomas, secretary, and Albert B. King, treasurer.— The Mew 
York Times. 
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Mrs. LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON’s manuscript is a joy to the 
soul of editor and compositor, written in a clear, unshaded, perfectly 
legible hand, punctuated, capitalized and paragraphed with the utmost 
exactness. She sometimes tells with glee and pardonable pride how, 
when she was less known to fame than now, her health was proposed 
by George William Curtis at a New York press dinner, as the con- 
tributor who furnished perfect copy. 

By means of facsimile reproductions, everybody is familiar with 
the small, elegant chirography of Longfellow, and Whittier’s rather 
scrawly, unshaded hand. The manuscript of the former was neat and 
precise; that of the latter suggests that it has been windswept. There 
was a certain resemblance between the writing of Whittier and that 
of Emerson, but the latter was smaller and more compact in character. 

Dr. Holmes’ manuscript, trig and tidy as its author, is in a small 
running hand, which gives one the impression of having been writ- 
ten with great ease and rapidity. 

Mrs. May L. Booth, editor of Harper's Bazaar, writes in uneven, 
easy characters, not difficult to read, although her copy is less legible 
than her letters. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s literary work goes to the 
printer in writing wholly unshaded, and with separate letters often 
twisted and crushed out of shape, yet offering no especial difficulty 
to the compositor. Mrs. Celia Thaxter writes an odd, backhanded 
chirography, with a margin on the left, but running sharply to the 
edge of the paper on the right. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell puts her editorials for the “ Woman’s 
Journal” on the backs of circulars or any scraps of paper which 
come to hand, in a still school-girlish character, awkward and un- 
formed, with frequent erasures and numerous paragraph marks. Col. 
T. W. Higginson’s contributions to the same periodical are sent in on 
thin brown manilla paper, in a careless, nervous, compact hand, with 
a moderate number of emendations. 

Miss Fletcher, author of “ Kismet” and other novels, produces 
a manuscript which has the clearness and sharpness of an engraved 
page with an elegant, somewhat affected style of chirography. 

George Parsons Lathrop’s manuscript is in nervous, jerky char- 
acters, with few erasures and an exactness of punctuation and print- 
er’s marks, which probably results from his editorial experience. 

W. D. Howell’s handwriting is rather clear, very irregular and 


decidedly cramped. 
Henry James writes a very black, heavy hand, which has much 


the appearance of having been written with a quill. It is rather 
blind, the final y’s and .g’s running off into funny wiggles and quavers. 

Nora Perry is fond of violet ink, and writes a scrawling, grace- 
ful hand, which, in moments of haste, melts away into intricacies of 
illegibility. It is true that it can be deciphered, but it much endangers 
the eternal welfare of the compositor. 

Jean Ingelow’s copy is scrawled upon unruled paper in the most 
loose and unformed of handwritings, yet with nothing angular about 
the characters, which, moreover, are easily read. 

The manuscript of Wm. Lloyd Garrison is rare, because he has 
a horror of autograph collections, and took pains to have his copy 
returned to him. The example before me covers four sheets of ruled 
note paper, closely written in purple ink, in a precise, old-fashioned 
hand, exactly correct in punctuation, orthography, capitalization and 
paragraphing; indeed, save for the fact of its being written upon 
both sides of the leaf, it is what a printer would consider an ideal 
piece of copy. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney scrawls in a light, scraggly Italian hand 
all over her sheet, not easy to read, and not very pretty to see. 

Julian Hawthorne writes a hand in which the letters are all well 
formed, but which are so small that one almost needs a microscope 
to make them out. 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich, who himself writes a fine-looking page, but in 
a chirography in which the characters are so hastily made as to have 
the appearance of being but half formed, expresses a hearty dislike 
for manuscript in the type-writer, yet Mark Twain’s copy is in this 
form. His penmanship is clear and businesslike, but he dictates 
nowadays to a stenographer, who prints the result upon the type- 
writer, as aforesaid. One of the oddest-looking of manuscripts which 
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one sees now is that of William Winter. The first glance at his 
copy gives one the impression that it is written in Japanese charac- 
ters, so strange and crooked is it. It is easily read, however, is writ- 
ten on small sheets, and liked by the compositor. 

Miss Louisa Alcott cultivates a swinging, back-hand penmanship, 
the lines far apart, and easily read. Lucy Larcom’s hand is cramped 
and old-fashioned, like that of a very old lady; and the same is true 
to a less degree of that of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps.—/PAz/a. Press. 


TYPE-WRITER COPY. 


SOME months ago Mr. Laffan, the London representative ot 
Harper & Bros. Crown-buildings, showed me a then unpublished 
article destined for their magazine. It was not in manuscript, but had 
been printed by the type-writer. I understood Mr. Laffan to say that 
it was their custom to set up all manuscript, for the magazine in this 
way, and that there already exist two or three offices in New York for the 
express purpose of thus setting up manuscript for correction. It occurred 
to me that this custom might be profitably imitated by ourselves. The 
most obvious advantages are the following: A manuscript so dealt with 
allows unlimited correction, without the least fear of expense. Thus 
the writer receives his manuscript already set up, so to speak. He may 
alter, add, cut and hack, or mend, as he pleases; he may do anything he 
likes with his work; he has only to hand it back, finally revised for the 
press, and the printers have to treat the corrected proof as a manuscript 
which will receive no further alteration. Now it is a great deal easier to 
correct a printed proof than one’s own manuscript. All kinds of slips, 
repetitions, faults of style, grammar and sense may creep into the manu- 
script, and remain there uncorrected, only to be detected in the 
proof and altered at the cost of a printer’s bill, which I have known to 
be nearly doubled for corrections. I have recently been connected with 
the publication of a work where proofs had to go for revision first to 
Syria, then to Australia, and then backward and forward to two or three 
people in England. The bill for correction certainly amounted to 
double the actual cost of composition. Now at least three-fourths 
of these corrections would have been saved could the manuscript in the 
first instance have been given to the type-writer. Had this been done, 
the proofs, annotated, corrected, even cut to pieces, might have been 
handed in to the printers with the comfortable understanding that not 
one penny should be allowed for correction.—/Va/ter Besant, in 


Atheneum. 


MACHINE TYPESETTING. 


THE attempts to reduce typesetting to a mechanical process by 
means of machinery, to take the place of hand labor, have led to noth- 
ing eminently successful in practical demonstration. Inventive genius 
has been struggling with the problem since 1841, and machines that do 
set type have been made, but their utility is not equal to the special 
requirements. In developing what is known as the Alden machine 
over $800,000 in cash has been expended; nearly $1,000,000 was paid 
in to perfect the Page machine before the stockholders abandoned it to 
the inventor, who is yet at work in the hope to make it meet his pur- 
pose. In most instances where machines for setting type have been 
tried, publishers have found hand labor cheaper and more satisfactory. 
The Burr machine has, however, been used with considerable success. 
Of several in service in New York it is estimated that one machine, 
operated by two men, will turn out about as much solid matter in a 
day as could be set by seven or eight ordinarily good compositors. 
The weekly work is, for the sixty hours, put at an average of 270,000 
ems, at a cost of about 25 cents a thousand ems, a saving of 15 cents 
over hand composition. The machines cost close to $4,000 each. 
The type are arranged into long vertical channels above and in front of 
the operator at the key-board, and travel down to a carrier that brings 
them out in a long line, after which they must be justified, and in this 
latter process hand labor has very often to be relied on. For book- 
work these machines have been proved profitable, but their value to 
newspaper work is at present slight. A new machine is being tested, 
invented by Mr. Joseph Thorne, which, it is thought, will meet most 
of the objections to the others. Two of them are in use satisfactorily. 


—Zlnter Ocean. 
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EMERGENCY COLORED INKS. 


THOUGH makeshifts are not desirable at any time, it not infre- 
quently happens that printers are, from circumstances, obliged to resort 
to various resources to help them out of a difficulty. Printing-inks are 
now made in all variety of shades, and suitable to all descriptions of 
stock; most printers keep a full supply of the standard colors ready at 
hand; still emergencies arise when these are not to be had at the 
moment wanted. When we were young at the business, nearly all 
colors used were ground and mixed on the premises, from the common 
colors for poster work to the finest grades for enameled cards. These 
colors were equal in every respect to the best productions of the ink 
manufacturers of the present day. Good varnish is requisite and will 
keep for years, improving with age. The dry colors, too, must be 
pure, or the brilliancy will be destroyed when used upon metal types or 
iron inking-tables. The method is as follows: 

Rep InK.—If not for fine work, or cuts, procure a few ounces of 
the best vermilion powder, and mix well with varnish, letting the 
varnish carry as much color as possible; when you commence grinding 
with the color-stone and muller, do not despair if you find the mixture 
form itself into a ball resembling a lump of India-rubber or gutta- 
percha; if this should be the case, add plenty of e/bow grease, and it will 
assume the consistency required. If, when you attempt to work it, 
you find the color adhere to the inking-table, the varnish attaching 
itself to the roller, and the printing looks meager and without body, 
add a little thin varnish, which will remedy the defect. Thin varnish 
is necessary for poster-printing. 

DARK BLUE.— This may be madé in the same manner, by pur- 
chasing a few ounces of dark Chinese blue, which will require a hun- 
dred per cent more grinding than the vermilion, and must be ground 
in very small quantities at a time; by just spreading with a palette 
knife, you will see if it has a rough or smooth appearance — it will 
recover its smoothness instantly; do not be deceived by it without this 
test. 

LicHt BLUE.—A very pretty blue may be made by substituting 
a few ounces of Antwerp blue; proceed as in the former directions, but 
it will take more grinding than the vermilion, though less than the 
Chinese. 

LIGHT GREEN takes very little grinding, if the color be obtained of 
the best quality, namely, the best “drop green’’; in other respects pro- 
ceed as with the vermilion. 

DARK GREEN.— Any shade of green may be obtained by adding 
to the light green a little of the dark Chinese blue. 

YELLOWS, ORANGE OR LEMON.—It is difficult to obtain good 
orange or lemon chrome; it should be slightly gritty, but as it is mostly 
sold when the lumps are broken, it is smooth, like flour, and con- 
sequently clogs in working; proceed, however, as with vermilion, and 
obtain the best results you can, under the unfavorable circumstances. 

CRIMSON.— Use the purest carmine, well ground to a thick consist- 
ency; a very small portion of this added to the vermilion will give it 
“fire,” and kill the “brick dust” appearance. 

PinkK.— Lower the carmine with flake white. 

MAUVE.— Proceed as with crimson, but substitute dry purple car- 
mine. 

Brown.— For best brown, add a little dark Chinese blue to the 
mauve. For common brown, adq a little black to the vermilion. 


MULTIPLICITY OF COLORS.— 


Yellow and Carmine mixed, will produce............. Vermillion. 
ee eh eenceeds ewes asis newer sant Purple. 

mine aod Giack.......... -eUtANesey uc bsascabewuls Deep Blue. 
[Saree PeOW MOG BIGCK . oo sibs ese cee as ees Brown. 
NR ia be 6s 5b 35 yess oO si See eeeaee Green. 
NEMO W EON oS aad wd ueeune sus asan ee Sen Bronze Green. 
WONOW) HNC AN BACK. oo seis dec ces Sede cwes Deep Green. 


Lighter shades may be obtained by adding flake white.— /Vood- 
cock’s Gazette. 

THE backwoods editor, in announcing a new volume, says the 
founder of the paper is dead, his successor in the lunatic asylum, 
and himself fighting the world, bullets and the devil. 
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MAKING READY. 


Making ready fine woodcuts is very nice work, that calls for much 
practical experience to be done successfully ; and the experience is of 
two kinds: one has to deal with mechanical difficulties — the perver- 
sities of a press that seems never to tire of unexpected freaks, skill in 
cutting overlays, special devices for bringing out effects of impression, 
and the like; the other is the kind of knowledge that an artist has, 
and which applies as well to printing as to easel art. 

Woodcuts that are to be made ready should be studied as pictures 
before the overlays are cut. The proof should be compared with the 
artist’s original, and the intention of the picture determined. Some 
artists work for color effects; some study light and shadow; some 
aim specially to be accurate in drawing; and others are chiefly notice- 
able for the care they give to the textures of objects, such as surfaces 
of cloth, skin, hair, clouds or foliage. Having determined which of 
these is the main purpose of the original picture, the cut can be made 
ready with much more certainty and intelligence than if the one point 
sought is to bring out with intensity all the grays, whites, blacks, half 
tones and highlights of the proof. 

It is frequently said of an artist that he paints in values; and of 
another, that he paints in planes. The difference should be borne in 
mind by pressmen. Every picture has values of light and dark. 
Near objects are darker than those farther away. A whitewashed wall 
in the foreground may seem whiter than a cloud in the distance, but 
the cloud is much lighter, and an engraving of it should be so printed. 
A row of trees, one behind the other, should have the nearest printed 
with the most ink. Numberless examples of this sort could be cited 
here, but it is quite needless to do so. Had there been a due regard 
for values, many cuts that come now from mechanically skillful press- 
men would be much more satisfactory as artistic productions. Nearly 
all photo engraved cuts show this defect in their printing. They look 
flat— without distance — because in most instances the sky or other 
properly distant parts are printed with so much ink that they look 
unnatural.— Art Age. 


PRINTING STAINED GLASS. 


SOMETHING very like stained glass to the eye, and as pretty to look 
upon as the genuine vitreous article of many colors, is now produced 
abundantly by printing-presses. Yes! the imitation stained glass now 
so frequently seen is the product of the old-fashioned hand printing- 
presses. Blocks of wood are used to convey the impression desired; 
these blocks are inked with oil colors specially mixed for the purpose. 
Sheets of thin, porous, handmade paper are used, prolonged impres- 
sions being given, so that the oil colors will thoroughly permeate the 
paper; a separate impression is made for each color. The design 
desired having been printed on as many sheets as are requtiired to com- 
plete the pattern, which may be as large as a cathedral window if 
required, the sheets are soaked in warm water for half an hour, 
sponged off on being taken out, and coated on one side with a thin 
cement. A similar coat of cement is applied to the glass on which 
the printed paper is to be finally placed, the paper is laid over this, and 
the back varnished over. ‘The glass thus becomes, to all appearances, 
stained glass. The effects of lead lines of irregular curves and frag- 
ments of colored glass in mosaic are reproduced with as great brilliancy 
and as fine artistic effect as in genuine glass. Time and changes of 
temperature exercise no ill effects on the printed stained glass, which is 
frequently mistaken for the real and far more costly and just as 
destructible article.—Printers’ Circular. 





TO PREVENT ELECTROTYPE BLOCKS FROM 
WARPING. 


To prevent electrotype blocks from warping, shrinking or swelling, 
place them in a shallow pan or dish, cover with kerosene oil, and let 
them soak as long as possible, say three or four days. ‘Then wipe dry 
and place in the form. After the first two or three washings they may 
swell a little; if so, have them carefully dressed down, and after that 
you will have little or no trouble with them, and can leave them in the 
form just as you would were they solid. 
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FUNNYGRAPHIC. 


A MAN sent the Norristown /fera/d an article entitled “ How it 
Feels to be Hung,” and the editor returned the manuscript with the 
advice, ‘go and hang yourself a long time.” 

He looked as wise as an owl, did he, 
His tricks were well adjusted, 

He declined to advertise, you see, 
And ina year he busted. 

“ Wuat shall I write about ?’’ asked a young reporter of a man- 
aging editor. ‘Oh, write about the first thing that comes to hand,”’ was 
the brief order. ‘The scribe drew pay for an article on door-knobs.— 
Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

A CONVALESCENT smallpox patient looks in the mirror and ex- 
claims: “I used to be a nice looking fellow; but what am I good 
for now?” “I don’t know,” replies his sympathetic friend, “ unless you 
can be utilized as a thimble.” 


A PRINTER’S devil imitated to perfection the noise produced by 
a paper-cutting machine, and until his master imitated to equal per- 
fection the movements of a threshing machine — somebody else sup- 
plied the noise —the p.d. felt quite proud of the accomplishment. 


HALLECK, the poet, wrote: ‘The monarch fears a_printer’s 
frown.”’ We don’t believe the monarch cares a copper cent for the 
printer’s frown. It is the printer’s weakness for spelling “slave” with 
a /, and “ kissed”’ with a z, that worries the monarch along about pub- 
lication day.— Burdette in Argonaut. 


THERE was a new compositor in the office a day or two ago. 
He was a wandering “sub.” After wrestling a few minutes with a 
“take” of the editor’s finest manuscript, he put down his “stick,” 
remarked, “I’m sick,” slipped on his coat and walked out. A proof 
of his work showed how he felt about it: ‘I can’t read Chinese; 
the man who wrote this is evidently laboring under a fit of alcohol- 
ism. Before I would try to ‘yank’ antimony from this manuscript 
I would steal a jack-knife and make shoepegs at a penny a quart. 
This confession I make in a moment of despair, after having turned 
the copy upside down, t’other side up, and every other way. One 
way is Greek, another some antediluvian dialect, or Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics from Cleopatra’s needle. I go, I know not where.” 


DISCHARGING AN EMPLOYE. 

“Your conduct has been such fora month past,’”’ said an employer 
to a compositor, ‘that in justice to my business, I am forced to dis- 
charge you. Do you appreciate your situation ?” 

“I do,” replied Typo, “and I would be glad to retain it.” 

“I do not mean that. Do you grasp the situation in which you 
have placed yourself through neglecting your work?” 

“It begins to look,’ said the unhappy typo, “‘as though there 
wouldn’t be any situation to grasp.” 

“You still misunderstand me. You have been unmindful of the 
duties imposed upon you, and in consequence I am compelled to let 
you go. Are you prepared to accept the situation?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the typesticker, brightening up. “I'll accept any 
situation.” 

“Well, get to work,” growled the man of business. 


THE RESULT OF A PERSONAL, 


A funny story is told of a lady who was foolish enough to answer 
a “personal” in a daily paper, which stated that a young man was de- 
sirous of making the acquaintance of a young woman, with a view of 
matrimony. She carried ona long correspondence with the advertiser, 
taking, however, the precaution to have her letters copied by a confi- 
dential friend. She always sent the copies and retained the originals. 
Her answers came regularly, but her correspondent was quite as 
cautious as she was herself, for he always employed a type-writer, and 
she had no means of becoming familiar with his handwriting. Finally, 
after a good deal of gush, a meeting was agreed upon between the 
pair, and the lady was somewhat surprised when she arrived at the 
place appointed, to see her brother wearing in his buttonhole the flower 
which was decided upon as the means of identification. They both 
acknowledged their folly by indulging in a hearty laugh and went home 
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together, fully resolved to have nothing further to do with these traps 
to catch the unwary called “ personals.” 
SHE WANTED JUSTICE. 

“SEE here, Mr. Editor,” said an irate woman. coming into the 
sanctum and leaving the door open, — “see here, what's this in your 
mean little paper? ”’ 

“ Really, madam, there is so much in it, considering that it’s only 
$2 per year in advance, with liberal reduction to clubs, that I cannot at 
the first blush tell you what it is.’ 

“ Well, don’t talk your jaw off, but tell me, what do you mean by 
this reference to my late husband ?” 

“ Ah, madam, the good kind soul who died only yesterday ?” 

“The same one; you didn’t think I was planting one after each 
meal, did you?” 

‘“* Hardly that, madam ; but what do you refer to?” 

“Why, sir, this passage in the obituary, where you say ‘he was 
consigned to a roasting-place with his fathers.’ ”’ 

«Ahem, madam, ahem, let me see,’’ and the editor grabbed the 
paper and gazed intently at the words. ‘I beg your pardon, madam, 
it should have been ‘a resting-place,’ and if you will come down to 
the office this afternoon, you can have the scalp of any infernal com- 
positor in the office, and I’ll tear it off for you. We can stand some 
things, but that style is too harrowing on the feelings of a good paying 
subscriber like yourself.” 

She was pacified and got the scalp.— Merchant Traveler. 


BETTER AND BETTER. 


WE refer not only to the value of our work, THE INLAND PRINTER, 
as testified to by our friends, but to the increase of kindly tone in the 
hundreds of letters we are receiving from printers in all parts of the 
country. We have yet to receive the first unfavorable criticism from 
any one. ‘This surprises us, inasmuch as complaints about papers are 
so common, that it is a kind of standing joke in the journals them- 
selves that readers are hard to please. Well, we set out to do the 
best thing we could, — not particularly to please, but to endeavor to do 
the fraternity all the good we could, and we have reached success at a 
single jump. In this our experience has been much like that of a 
young duck when about to take its first swim. It takes one good 
look at the element and then goes in, not doubting its ability to swim 
as well as the oldest drake in the pond. 


To the Editor: NEw York, January 7, 1884. 

I consider THE INLAND PRINTER the finest specimen of its kind 
which has reached this office —to say nothing of its many instructive 
and valuable articles, which make it a worthy visitor to the printing 
room. I wish you uninterrupted prosperity. 

Yours fraternally, 
O. CypioT, foreman composing room. 


To the Editor: WAUKEGAN, IIl., January 21, 1884. 

I am very much interested in THE INLAND PRINTER, and think 
it the best trade journal I ever saw, and I read most of those devoted 
to the printing art. You may count me as one of your patrons as 
long as I remain in the printing business and THE INLAND PRINTER 
is published. Yours fraternally, 

L. H. Rice, Waukegan, III. 


To the Editor: INDEPENDENCE, Iowa, January 18, 1884. 

In THE INLAND PRINTER I find a “want long felt’”’ supplied —a 
good practical journal for the craft, and whose interests are devoted 
entirely to the advancement of the art preservative, and should have 
the hearty support of printers everywhere. I feel more than doubly 
repaid for the small outlay necessary to obtain it for one year. 

Wishing you success, I remain very truly yours, 
WILL L. BEELs, 
31 Main street, with Conservative. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 19, 1884. 

As you have received so much praise from others of the craft, 
and older ones than I am, I can say very little. I perused every 
number carefully, knowing that what I impressed on my mind was 
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to my advantage. I can only say of those that conduct it, that they 
are the right men in the right place. 
Wishing you success, I. remain yours fraternally, 
R. J. WALTHER, 
413 W. Girard avenue, Philadelphia. 


R. BEAVERIDGE, of Burlington, N. J., says: I think it is the best 
thing we have in that line. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, a journal devoted to printing interests, has 
been placed on our table. It is neat, rich, rare, racy and juicy.— 
Florence (Ala.) Gazelle. 

WE have received the first two numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It is printed by Messrs. Shepard & Johnston for The Inland Printer 
Company, and is an excellent specimen of typography, of interest to 
all printers.—Chicago Electrotyper. 

WE have received the third number of THE INLAND PRINTER, of 
Chicago, a,journal devoted to the art preservative. Its typographical 
makeup is a marvel of good taste and judgment, whilst the presswork 
is hard to beat.— Zhe New Era. 

THE January number of THE INLAND PRINTER is on our table, 
published by the Inland Printer Company, of Chicago, Ill. It is 
filled with interesting reading matter to the craft, as usual, and de- 
cidedly neat in typographical appearance. It is indispensable to the 
‘‘ first-class”? printer and a harbinger of good sound practical sense to 
the “jackleg.”—Mew Departure. 

THE INLAND PRINTER. No. 4 of this beautiful journal is on our 
table. It gives evidence of the true spirit that should characterize a 
class journal —a devotion to the interests of practical printers. It is 
beautiful in typography and presswork, tasty in makeup, and last, but 
by no means least, instructive and valuable in matter.— Andes (NV. Y.) 
Recorder. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of THE INLAND PRINTER, Vol. I, No. 
2, for November. It is a neat monthly magazine, containing twenty- 
four pages, with several illustrations, and a great deal of useful reading 
to the fraternity. It is published at the low price of one dollar per 
annum, in Chicago, Ill. We trust it will meet with the success it 
merits.—.S¢. Charles Herald, Hahnville, La. 

THE 7Zimes is in receipt of Vol. I, No. 3,of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
published at Chicago, IIl., by The Inland Printer Publishing Com- 
pany, and edited by H. H. Hill. It is a beautifully printed, well edited 
“operative journal, conducted by workmen,” and will be of use to 
every member of the craft, and of value to the general reader. Zhe 
Times wishes it abundant success.— 7he Times, Cwosso, Mich. 


THE fourth number of THE INLAND PRINTER comes to us a fine 
specimen of the art preservative. It is issued in the interest of the 
workman, and should be well patronized. Its articles on engraving, 
new presses, suggestions for the office and correspondence, are alike 
valuable to the apprentice and the skilled mechanic, who wishes to keep 
up with the times. If you are a printer, or interested in it as a fine art, 
send a dollar to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago.—Prohibition- 
ast, Dubuque, Lowa. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, “an operative journal conducted by work- 
men,” is devoted to the interests of the craft, and the December num 
ber, just at hand, is a model of excellence in editorial quality and 
mechanical finish. It deals with everyday matters in a practical man- 
ner, and deserves a support from the printers of the West and North- 
west which will guarantee its position in the front rank of typo- 
graphical publications in this country. The price, $1 per year, places it 
within the reach of every jour. and apprentice in the land.— 7he /our- 
nal, Charlevotx, Mich. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is the title of a new accession to the typo- 
graphical literature of the United States. It is stated to be “an 
operative journal, conducted by workmen.” It is to be published 
monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 2 Taylor building, Monroe 
street, Chicago. The execution of the number before us is deserving 
of all praise, and the literary workmanship is worthy of the mechani- 
cal. If such a sumptuous production can be supported by American 
operatives, they will certainly surprise their fellow craftsmen in every 





other part of the world; for no paper at all comparable to it has yet 
been established by workmen, or for workmen.—Zritish and Colonial 
Printer. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, which has just put in an appearance in 
Chicago, seems to have capped the sheaf and reached the climax at 
a single bound, for as a product of “the art preservative” it is truly 
beautiful. It is conducted by workmen, and sent out to the printers 
of the land at $1 a year. Those who are managing it have used 
their eyes and ears to a most excellent advantage, so far as careful 
observation in all that pertains to fine printing and thoughtful editing 
of a printers’ journal is concerned, and are entitled to the cordial 
support of their fellow-craftsmen, that they may make of THE INLAND 
PRINTER a living, paying realism.—C/inton and Shiawassee Union, 
Ovid, Mich. 








GE. WEBBER, 


DEALER IN PRINTERS’ WASTE, 


113 West LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Trade furnished with Wipers at short notice. 
Highest prices paid for Printers’ Cuttings. 
Offices in the City cleared periodically by arrangement. 





EVERY PUBLISHER OF A WEEKLY OR MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Will save time, labor and money by using 
CHALLEN’S RECORD FOR KEEPING ADVERTISING 


Accounts of weekly or monthly journals, ruled printed headings, and indexed. 
Prices $1.50 to $5, according to size. Sample pages 25 cents, to be deducted from 


price of book when ordered. 
HOWARD CHALLEN, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


DONOHUE & HENNEBERKY, 
PRIN TING4?2BINDING. 


Our facilities for Book Manufacturing are unsurpassed. 


313-319 Wabash Avenue, - - - Chicago, Ll. 








Publishers of the ‘RED LINE SERIES”’ School Records and Blanks. 











SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JoB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 





BOOK WORK, BILL HEADS, 
CATALOGUES, LETTER HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS, BUSINESS CARDS, 
MAGAZINES, PROGRAMMES. 





WEDDING ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 


For THE CountrRY TRADE. 


140-146 MonroE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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PRINTING INKS, 


Bronze Powder. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 
51 Maiden Lane, New York. 











CARTER & BARNARD, 
BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTING J NK MAKERS, 
TI6 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. 


We are the only firm in the city who 
manufacture a full line of 


Black and Colored Inks. 
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H. HARTT, Pres’t. ANDREW HARTT, Treas. 


GARDEN CITY TYPE FOUNDRY, 


ORGANIZED SEPT. 10, 1883. 


WM. T. HODGE, Sec’y. 





CAPITAL STOCK, $150,000, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 





Machinery and Material. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
196 & 198 Washington St. 


FACTORY: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 


CHICAGO. 





DE VOS’ PATENT LEAD AND SLUG RACK. 





Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 


Wood Furniture, Reglet, Imposing Stones, Etc. 





IMPORTERS OF 


German Printing Inks and Bronzes. 





FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY First-CLass CREAM LaIp LINEN FLAT PAPER. 





500 Sheets to Ream. 
Made of Best Stock. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


12 LB. AND 16 LB. FOLIO. 16 LB. AND 20 LB. ROYAL. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES. 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY. 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


ATTENTION, PRINTERS | 











DO NOT FAIL TO BUY A SHOP, CITY OR STATE RIGHT 
‘ ' TO MAKE AND USE 


CHAOSTYPE PLATES. 


They are made by a very simple process, patented August 7, 1883, and are suitable 
for decorating all kinds of Fancy Printing in one or more colors. 


Send for Chaostype Circular and terms to 


J. F. EARHART, Copyunos, OHIO. 








Queen City Printing [nk Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














PRINTING [NKS. 








600 West Firtu St., CINcINNATI, OHIO. 


News Inks, Poster Inks, 


BOOK AND JOB INKS, 


COLORED INKS & VARNISHES. 


The Press Supplied at Lowest Rates. 


AND QUALITY OF INKS GUARANTEED. 


THE STANDARD WESTERN INKS. 
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MARDER, LSE & Ol, ken TYPE FOUNDERS 


peak CONCAVE. 
—— 


382A NONPAREIL CONCAVE. $1.55 24A BREVIER CONCAVE. $1.75 
+>HIGH+ON#A+*THRONE+*+OF+ROYAL+STATE< +>OLIVEStON+HER?*BROW?WERE< 
THAT *+FAR*+ OUTSHONE#THE+#WEALTH* OF+ORMUS*tAND*+OF BLOOMING+HER*#STEP*+#WAStLIGHT#AND*AIRY 











24A TWO-LINE PEARL CONCAVE. $1.90 18A Two-LINE NONPAREIL CONCAVE. $2.15 
+>THE*CHRISTIAN’S*LANCE* +>HE*WILL?STAND+ON< 
STEADY*PIERCED*THE*MOSLEM+RIGHT | THY=RIGHT*HAND=AND«KEEP 
34 « THROUGH THE BRAIN * 56 6 «= THE PORTAL « 8 
16A TWO-LINE BREVIER CONCAVE. $2.90 


+>HARK+I#HEAR*¥THE#FOEMAN’S< 
CRY, STRIKE ALARUMS, TRUMPET, DRUMS 


12A Two-LINE LoNG PRIMER CONCAVE. $3.55 


+>THE?#GODS+HAVE¥TOLD<-+ 
AUGURS, ALTARS, CIRCLING WING 


10A Two-LINE Pica CONCAVE. $4.00 


+ THOUGH*LOST*TO<- 
SIGHT, IS TO MEMORY DEAR 


-+LEARNED+ARGUMENTS< 


TWwo-LINE COLUMBIAN CONCAVE. 


*-FEAR*NOT*CURSES* 


Two-LINE GREAT PRIMER CONCAVE. 


+>DIVINE+MILTON* 





At Fonts Compcete with Figures. Tre Dirrerent Sizes of THis Series Justiry A tT THE Bottom. Spaces ano Quaps with att Sizes except Nonpareit 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


R. HOE & CO. 


AT THEIR WESTERN BRANCH 




















HAVE ON HAND EVERY ARTICLE REQUIRED FOR 


PRINTING 


| BOOK-BINDING, LITHOGRAPHY, 








Copper-Plate Printing, Electrotyping and Stereotyping, 


OR CAN FURNISH AT SHORT NOTICE. 


SEE: our Repucep Price List— eet 2 


OF 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES, 


HOE HAND-CYLINDER PRESSES, 




















Patent Wrought-Iron Pipe-Stands, Proof-Presses, Cases, Etc. 














SEND FOR PRICE LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRESSES. 





You are invited to visit our Warerooms and inspect a Full Line of CYLINDER PRESSES Set Up. 


R. HOE & COQ. 


— 180 & 182 MonroE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 























| 24 THE INLAND PRINTER. 

| NO FLY OR DELIVERY CYLINDER BEHIND 
| TO MAKE BED INCONVENIENT 

| TO GET AT. 

i) saint et. 

| FEEDER CAN Trip THE IMPRESSION AT WILL. 


a 
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ATH OL AUIS NVATI 
GAUMAAITAd SI LTTHS SV SLAWS YZAYN 


The Campbell Two-Revolution Press. 








CAMPBELL TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


ws /Vo Cast-lvon Bed Rack as on all other Two-Revolution Presses.2u 


Every TootH on CampsBeLL Two-Revo.uTion Press Bep Rack ts a SEPARATE STEEL PIN. 





UNEQUALED DISTRIBUTION. 


UNYIELDING IMPRESSION. HIGHEST SPEED. 


PERFECT REGISTER. 


SS 




















